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Save Weight, Time and Expense 


A. A. R. Standard Springs used in National B-1 Trucks are held firmly in position in the side frame, and 
the Eight spring retaining plates (illustrated above) used in other types of trucks are eliminated. 








Two Spring Planks per car are also eliminated—At least 500 Ibs. of vital steel per car are saved by elim- 
ination of the items shown. 


Built-in Friction Controls make the usual snubbers unnecessary. 






They meet all A.A.R. requirements. 
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STYLE A-20 
DUAL CONTROL E. P. 
Switch Movement 








Like its BIG 
BROTHERS! 


N “Union” hand-operated switch stands are in- 

corporated the same careful planning and 
workmanship that characterize their well-known 
companions of “Union’’ manufacture—the power- 
operated electric and electro-pneumatic switch and 
lock movements. Under modern operating conditions, 
automatically controlled signals are relied upon for 
protection to train movements over hand-operated 
switches. Maximum utility of signals in this respect 
can be secured only through use at the switch of a 
device which has been basically designed and en- 
gineered with expert knowledge of how this can be 
accomplished. ‘‘Union” Styles T-20 and T-21 switch 








STYLE M-2 
ELECTRIC 
Switch Movement 





T-21 (with target) TJT-~20 (without target) 
Hand-Operated SWITCH STANDS 


stands meet the requirement because they provide: 


First— a strong lock rod which mechanically locks 


the switch in the normal position 


Second—a circuit controller which checks that the 
lock rod is actually locked 


Third— independent actuation of the same circuit 
‘controller to insure by means of a separate 
rod connection to the points that the points 
are properly positioned 
_Fourth— locking of the switch throw rod in both 
the normal and reverse positions by mech- 
anism action. 


‘The experience gained in the production and servic- 
ing of power-operated switch movements for over 
fifty years has been applied to the production of 
Styles T-20 and T-21 switch stands. Expert knowledge 
has made possible a stand which produces maximum 
thrust at the switch points with minimum effort at the 
throwing lever. Bulletin 156 gives complete details. 
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Imperative Need of Adequate Maintenance 


That the railways are using all their physical facilities harder 
and wearing out most of them faster than ever before is easily demon- 
strable. And this is a fact which is vitally important as regards their 
problem for the duration of the war, and also important as regards 
their post-war problem. 


Consider the following figures about equipment for the first ten 
months of four years of heavy traffic: 1923, average number of locomo- 
tives, 64,208; average number stored, 1,671; average number in bad 
order (i.e., needing repairs), 11,634; average number in active service, 
50,903, or 79.3 per cent of the total number available. 1929, number of 
locomotives, 57,575; average number stored, 5,308; average number in 
bad order, 8,093; average number in active service 44,174, or 77 per cent 
of the total available. 1941, number of locomotives, 39,540; average 
number stored, 1,705; average number in bad order, 5,216; average 
number in active service, 32,619, or 82.5 per cent of the total available. 
1942, number of locomotives, 39,271; average number stored, 1,112; 
average number in bad order, 2,889; average number in active service, 
35,270, or 90 per cent of the total available. 


Similar figures for freight cars are: 1923, number on line, 2,269,166; 
average surplus, 38,786; average in bad order, 194,568; average in active 
service, 2,035,812, or 90 per cent of number available. 1929, number of 
freight cars, 2,215,638; average surplus, 215,941; average in bad order, 
138,145; average in active service, 1,861,542, or 84 per cent of number 
available. 1941, number of freight cars, 1,628,729; average surplus, 
82,799; average in bad order, 92,315; average in active service, 1,453,615, 
or 89 per cent of number available. 1942, average number of freight 
cars, 1,702,653; average surplus, 60,896; average in bad order, 57,199; 


‘ average in active service, 1,584,558, or 93 per cent of number available. 


The traffic handled in 1942 has been vastly greater than that of 
1923, 1929 or 1941; and the figures given emphasize strikingly how 
many less units of equipment have been available and used for han- 
dling it than in 1923 and 1929. Not less important are the data show- 
ing that, on the average, 90 per cent of all locomotives and 93 per cent 
of all freight cars have been kept in active service in 1942, as com- 
pared with 79 and 77 per cent of locomotives in 1923 and 1929, and as 
compared with 90 per cent and 84 per cent of freight cars in 1923 and 
1929. Success in keeping such large percentages of total equipment 
constantly in active service has been due not only to unprecedentedly 
efficient distribution of it, but to unprecedented efficiency in keeping 
it in repair in spite of its relatively high average age and the difficulty 
of getting manpower and materials. 


But the most important facts which are emphasized by the high 
percentages of total equipment that have been kept in constant hard 
service are that (1) equipment surpluses have been smaller this year 
than ever before and that (2) equipment is being worn out faster than 
ever before. These facts cannot safely be disregarded by anybody who 
has responsibility for determining either how much materials the rail- 
ways shall be allowed for maintenance and repairs, or how much new 
equipment they shall get and how soon they will get it. 


There have been 32 per cent, or 18,300, fewer locomotives, and 30 
per cent, or 503,000, fewer freight cars, to keep in repair in 1942 than 
in 1929. But expenditures for maintenance of equipment were about 
the same in the first 10 months of the two years—$1,014 million in 1929 
and $999 million in 1942; and they had become larger in the five 
months ending with October, 1942, than in these five months in 1929. 
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Causes of Accidents 


The analysis of accident causes shows that most of 
them are preventable, and that intelligent procedure on 
the part of management will reduce the number and 
their cost, and aid the war effort. Many contributing 
causes are cited, but they may be grouped into unsafe 
physical conditions and unsafe acts of persons. Of all 
causes of accidents, 10 per cent fall in the former cate- 
gory and 88 per cent in the latter. 

Unsafe physical conditions result from the employ- 
ment of wrong materials and wrong design in the con- 
struction of facilities, equipment and tools; and from 
inadequate, disorderly and unhealthy working facilities. 
Such conditions can be remedied by management. 

Unsafe acts of persons are the result of mental and 
physical health and lack of training. Mental conditions 
which cause unsafe acts are responsible for many acci- 
dents, and because they are not easily recognized, they 
continue to be a major cause. Their detection and cure 
call for skill and experience ; and, therefore, it is to the 
advantage of a railroad to set up means for the detection 
and treatment of such mental conditions. 

The mental problems that can be solved include the 
sluggish mind which retards the individual’s ability to 
“escape” accidents, fear which paralyzes and prevents 
“escape,” worry which affects judgment and action, 
psychosis and delusions of persecution which create an 
abnormal mental state, and disturbed emotions result- 
ing from assignment to work that is either above or 


. below the capability of the worker. Advanced mental 


illness is found to only a limited degree among railway 
workers, although it is pertinent to note that the ex- 
amination of draftees has disclosed that 6.3 per cent of 
the men coming before the boards suffer from abnor- 
mal conditions of the mind. 

Conditions of the body, including physical impair- 
ments and organic and inorganic diseases, are other 
causes of unsafe acts. These also can be controlled. 

Lack of training is still another cause which con- 
tributes to unsafe acts. It results from absence during 





Unionism Does Not Necessarily 
Foreclose Economic Progress 


“Are unions likely to reduce the return so seriously 
as to limit materially the capacity of the economy to 
expand? That is a possibility, but not a necessity, as 
the experience of the United Kingdom and Sweden shows. 
One may assert with confidence, I think, that even a 
large and powerful labor movement will be less harmful 
to expected returns on investments than the shift in 
power that has been going on since 1933. There is 
nothing fixed or inevitable about the way in which 
collective bargaining operates and the effects which it 
produces. I have in mind a case where union policy 
has reduced output per man-hour over 40 per cent in 
seven years. I have in mind also a steel mill where the 
president recently said that he would not sell his plan 
of union-management cooperation for a million dollars. 


Such are the possible extremes.” 


—Professor Sumner Ai. Slichter in an .4ddress to the American 
Economic Association, 











childhood and adult life of discipline and direction 
which promote alertness, and to a lack of specific in- 
struction and supervision on the job. 

Mentally alert workers are an asset in accident pre- 
vention, but it does not necessarily follow that men- 
tality or intelligence bears a definite relation to accident 
occurrence or frequency. This has been supported by 
numerous studies. A commercial vehicle operator in 
Chicago determined the mentality of his drivers by in- 
telligence tests and then studied the relation of accident 
frequency to intelligence over a period of months. He 
concluded that high intelligence was not essential to 
safe driving. 


Signaling Will Help Now 


A logical means for increasing utilization of existing 
locomotives, cars and tracks quickly is to eliminate 
unnecessary train delays; and this can be promoted by 
installing modern signaling facilities such as centralized 
traffic control, by means of which train movements are 
authorized by signal indications in lieu of time tables 
and train orders. 

It is a problem, of course, to secure priorities for 
the materials required for a proposed C.T.C. installa- 
tion; but experience shows it is not impossible to 
secure approval of projects having a definite transporta- 
tion advantage. An important consideration is that 
the amounts of critical materials required for a C.T.C. 
project are small as compared with the amounts of 
these materials required to secure equivalent results 
in expediting traffic by other means. The allocation 
of scarce materials to a project is and should be based 
on the ability of the project to handle more war traffic. 

The saving in train time that can be effected by a 
proposed C.T.C. installation can be determined ac- 
curately by redispatching the train movements on time- 
distance charts. On a single track line handling heavy 
traffic it has been shown in frequent studies that the 
installation of C.T.C. will save about one minute for 
each mile of line for every through freight train. 

It is evident from the action taken on proposed 
C.T.C. projects on several roads that the authorities 
in Washington are well informed concerning the bene- 
fits to be secured. On the other hand, some roads 
which have territories on which the traffic has increased 
to the point of congestion have hesitated to investigate 
the possibilities of C.T.C. because they hope to struggle 
through for the duration of the war, with the anticipa- 
tion that the conflict will terminate soon. While no 
one knows how much longer the war will continue, 
serious delays due to further increases in traffic caused 
by war activities seem certain. In the meantime, 
C.T.C. projects can be planned and installed within a 
few months, and even if the war should end within 
a year or two the C.T.C. will justify itself under normal 
volumes of traffic. 
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The Evolution of Tariff Publication 


Haphazard methods of earlier days gradually systematized 
and uniform practices adopted to protect patrons and carriers 


By George P. Wilson, G. P. Shaw and G. Lloyd Wilson* 


interest and importance not only to those who 

wish to survey in retrospect how railroads pub- 
lished their rates 50 years or more ago, but to those who 
are interested in solving present day tariff-publishing 
problems with the aid of past experience. Prior to the 
enactment of the Interstate Commerce Act in 1887, 
freight rates were furnished the agents of the railroads 
by the general offices on sheets of paper written with 
pen and ink. If several copies of the rate sheets were 
required, copying ink was used and rate sheets were run 
off in several copies by the wet-cloth, hand-press method 
familiar to veterans in railroad freight service. 


Tic evolution of freight tariff construction is of 


No Uniformity in Practice 


Usually when rate sheets were issued they provided 
for expiration dates as of December 31 of the year in 
which they were issued. Before the sheets were re- 
written, the agents were canvassed by the general freight 
departments to ascertain the possibility of further move- 
ment of the traffic. If there was no likelihood of con- 
tinuing movement of traffic the sheet was left to expire. 
If the rate was being used, the sheet was rewritten with 
the new expiration date of that year. There was no 
semblance of uniformity in furnishing the agents with 
the rate information, Rate sheets were often pasted over 
cancelled rate sheets until the pages were several sheets 
thick and furnished a hide-out for tiny paste roaches, 
so often associated with tariff files in a cruder and 
simpler age. 

Many rates were furnished the agents by letter, tele- 
graph or telephone and records were made in large books 
kept in the general offices. 

This method of quoting and maintaining records of 
rates made railroad rates mysterious and often chaotic. 
The variance in classification or ratings by the different 
railroads, particularly at common points, added to the 
confusion. There were as many classifications in ex- 
istence as there were railroads, sometimes more when 
different classifications were used on traffic moving in 
opposite directions, which led to endless confusion. Rail- 
roads were joined in pools and traffic associations for 
the control of transportation in local territories and to 
bring some measure of uniformity in classification and 
rate making. 


Early Regulation Not Enforced 


In the year 1886, the Cullom Committee of the United 
States Senate made a report which influenced Congress 
to pass the Act to Regulate Commerce. This report 
emphasized the abuses of unjust and unreasonable dis- 
crimination and undue preference and prejudice between 


—_——— 

* George P. Wilson was formerly chief of tariff bureau, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and G. P. Shaw holds that position at the present time. G. Lloyd 
Wilson is professor of transportation and public utilities, University of 
— and, director, division of rates, Office of Defense Trans- 
ortation. 
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shippers and communities, and the secrecy surrounding 
the making and dissemination of information with re- 
spect to railroad freight rates. The report complained 
of the abuses which had arisen in connection with the 
rate wars engaged in by the various railroads through- 
out the country, including special and secret rates to 
favored shippers and rebates in order to attract and hold 
traffic. The Act to Regulate Commerce of. 1887 was 
enacted to correct these abuses—but little, if any, effort 
was made to enforce the regulations prescribed by the 
Act. Many of the regulations affecting rate making and 
tariff publications laid dormant throughout President 
Cleveland’s first administration and throughout the ad- 
ministration of Benjamin Harrison. 

During Mr. Cleveland’s second administration, the 
Act to Regulate Commerce was amended in 1893 with 
a view to making it more stringent, but these amend- 
ments failed to have much effect upon the control of 
railroad freight making and tariff publication. The Act 
as amended contained a provision to the effect that 
“every common carrier, subject to the provisions of this 
Act shall print and keep open to public inspection sched- 
ules showing the rates and fares and charges for the 
transportation of passengers and property.” It also 
provided that: “Copies for the use of the public shall 
be posted in two public and conspicuous places, in every 
depot, station or office of such carrier, in such form that 
they shall be accessible to the public and can be con- 
veniently inspected.”‘) 


Public Files Not Well Kept 


Many whose memories are long will remember that 
the carriers did comply with these regulations, but some- 
times in such a manner as to destroy the purpose for 
which this section was intended. Tariff schedules were 
sometimes filed in the agents’ desks or cupboards, and 
the public file copies were sometimes hung on hooks 
outside the station offices, where they were easily de- 
stroyed or mutilated. The shipping public, generally 
was not sufficiently interested to inspect carefully the 
rate schedules filed for their benefit, nor to insist upon 
more stringent regulations and compliance. Certain 
practices were allowed to creep in, many of which were 
indefensible from any reasonable point of view. These 
practices became so pronounced that by 1906, the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was again revised and re-enacted, 
by the so-called Hepburn Act of 1906, which became 
effective in 1907. Under the provisions of this Act, 
the rate-making and tariff-publication provisions of Sec- 
tion 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act were extended 
and strengthened. The Sixth Section was amended, so 
as to make it mandatory on the part of the carriers to 
continue to file their tariff schedules for the use of the 
public in two public and conspicuous places. It was the 
intent of the Hepburn Act to make it obligatory on the 


1Interstate Commerce Act, Section 6. 



















































part of the carriers to file at every station, depot or 
office not only the outbound tariffs, but the inbound 
tariffs applicable to or from these points. 

One can readily appreciate what this would mean 
from a freight station operating standpoint. Each sta- 
tion was required to maintain a file of all inbound tariffs, 
which was virtually a duplication of the public tariff 
files. This was a heavy burden of expense to the car- 
riers. The railroads believed that this expense was not 
warranted by benefits to shippers and consignees. An 
effort was made to secure a modification of the station 
filing requirements of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
under the power conferred by the Act upon the Com- 
mission to make such modification in the tariff filing 
requirements of the Act as it deemed necessary. The 
carriers petitioned the Commission to modify the Act 
so as to permit the filing at the stations of outbound 
schedules only. This modification was granted on 


June 2, 1908. 


Files Required to Be Kept in Usable Shape 


In addition to granting this privilege of filing only cer- 
tain tariffs at stations, the order further specified that 
the carriers’ agent or representative should be provided 
with facilities for keeping such file of schedules in ready 
reference order and in usable form. This order also 
provided that the carriers should require traveling 
auditors to check each station’s or officer’s files of tariffs 
at least once each six months, unless it employed one 
or more tariff inspectors to make such inspection or 
checks. It also provided that the carriers were required 
to maintain at certain strategic cities known as “public 
file points,” throughout the United States, complete 
files of the tariff publications issued by each carrier in 
which the carrier is a party.‘?) This meant that large 
' carriers were required to maintain complete files of their 
tariffs at half dozen or more points. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for example, was required to maintain public 
files at 12 points: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Detroit and Chicago. 

The Commission’s order further provided that a notice 
must be displayed in every railroad waiting room, ware- 
house or office at which schedules are placed, with the 
provision that “complete public files of this company’s 
tariffs is located at ...........° ,»’ then the points just 
mentioned are quoted, 


I. C. C. Posting Order 


On April 30, 1942, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by its Posting Order No. 308, modified the regula- 
tions applicable to the posting of tariffs. Under the 
terms of this order, carriers are required to post at their 
stations only such tariffs as the agents require in the 
performance of their duties, and to maintain complete 
public tariff files at at least one point. 

The order requires that the carriers may discontinue 
the posting of any tariff, excepting tariff indexes and 
lists of tariffs required by the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the Commission’s order, at stations where investiga- 
tion discloses that the tariff has not been used. Ship- 
pers may request the posting of any tariff which con- 
tains rates to or from any station or terminal or other 
charges applicable at that station, in which case the car- 
riers are required to post the tariffs requested and notify 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It provides also that the carriers must provide and 





2 Interstate Commerce Commission Tariff Regulations. 
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maintain at points designated by the I. C. C., or at least 
at one point, complete freight tariff files of all publica- 
tions issued by them or to which they are parties. Notices 
showing the places at which public tariff files are located 
must be posted in each office or station. 

The order directed the carriers to check up on the files 
of tariffs at the carrier’s stations or offices at least once 
each twelve months by traveling auditors or inspec- 
tors. (3) 

Prior to the Hepburn Act, the Commission was with- 
out adequate power to enforce its orders. This Act con- 
ferred upon the Commission the power to force the car- 
riers to comply with the Commission’s tariff regulations. 
This amendment to the Act and the Commission’s tariff 
regulations marked the turning point in the issue of 
tariffs. The Commission prescribed rules and regula- 
tions and practices in connection with tariff publication 
and the railroad, complied with the regulations in 
earnest. 

The requirements of the law respecting publication of 
tariffs are imposed in order that the person having freight 
to ship may ascertain by an inspection of the tariff 
schedules exactly what the cost to him for the trans- 
portation of his freight would be. The law has given 
him another and a very valuable right,—the right to 
know by:an inspection of the same or other tariff sched- 
ules exactly what the cost to his competitor of the trans- 
portation of his competitor’s property is. 


How Posting Protects the Public 


Prior to the Hepburn Act, the Interstate Commerce 
Act required only ten days’ notice to be given the public 
for advances in rates, fares, or charges. No notice was 
required to be made of reductions in rates. This was 
abused by tariffs reducing rates going into effect at mid- 
night one day and cancelled after the rates had served 
their purpose. These so-called “midnight tariffs” made 
it impossible for competitors to know in advance what 
tariff rates were to be issued on a suddenly reduced basis. 
It was not required to indicate in the tariff publications 
whether an increase or reduction had been made. Com- 
plaints from shippers reached the Commission from time 
to time to the effect that changes in rates were being 
made of which they were not cognizant until on and 
after the effective date. The amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act had the effect of overcoming this 
situation by providing that no changes whether increases, 
decreases or other changes should be made in rates, fares, 
or charges on less than 30 days’ notice, and the Com- 
mission in its tariff regulations provided that all in- 
creases or reductions be indicated in the tariff publica- 
tions. 

Prior to the amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Commission’s tariff regulations, there was 
no uniformity of amendment of tariff contents. Rarely 
were two tariffs built alike. It was necessary for the 
user of the tariffs to examine them page by page to 
ascertain with certainty their contents. The Commis- 
sion in its Tariff Circulars and supplements has pre- 
scribed the order in which matter shall appear in tariffs 
and supplements. It prescribes also the size of tariffs, 
the size of type, the form of title page, and the contents 
of the tariff. This brings about some measure of uni- 
formity. The tariffs as they are published today are con- 
structed in accordance with the lay-out prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its Tariff Circular. 

The present regulations prescribed by the Commission 


\ 


2 Interstate Commerce Commission, Posting Order No. 308, April 30, 
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in Tariff Circular No. 20 are the results of a number 
of conferences between the carriers, the shippers and the 
Commission. Some of the rules required considerable 
time to formulate, because of the vast and complex prob- 
lem the Commission was attempting to control. These 
changes were based on the numerous formal and in- 
formal cases before the Commission. They were desig- 
nated principally to obviate the necessity of appealing 
to the Commission for a correct interpretation of tariffs. 
It is impracticable to discuss all of the rules of the Com- 
mission’s tariff circular but some of the most important 
rules may be mentioned briefly. 


Alphabetical Lists of Stations——The Commission re- 
quires that an alphabetical list of origin and destination 
stations be shown in each tariff.‘4? To accomplish this 
some of the larger railroads were obliged to publish 
thousands of pages of tariff material at great expense. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad published approximately 
10,000 pages of station list matter at a cost of approxi- 
mately $75,000. While the initial cost was great, the 
railroads concede that the money was well spent. It 
served as a means of expediting the handling of rate 
matters by the users of the tariffs. Before these lists 
were included in the tariffs with the rates or in separate 
tariffs, it was always necessary to refer to some other 
document to find the name of the station in which the 
user of the tariff was interested. Many of the tariffs 
were constructed according to a station number plan, 
and other tariffs had to be consulted to locate the points 
of origin and destination. This follows the policy of the 
Commission as expressed in its tariff regulations that a 
tariff should be as complete as possible, avoiding refer- 
ence to other tariffs in order to determine its application. 
The Commission has striven in its tariff regulations to 
achieve simplicity and convenience to the users. 


Routing.—The routing provisions of the Tariff Cir- 
cular provide that all tariffs contain specific routing or a 
statement to the effect that the rates apply via routes of 
carriers shown as parties to the tariff.‘5) The carriers 
considered this requirement the most expensive as far 
as printing is concerned. It cost some of the larger rail- 
roads approximately $100,000 to assemble and print four 
routing guides, operating between points in Official 
Classification territory. The routing guides of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for example, were consolidated into 
one issue for the entire system. All of their tariffs either 
contain specific routing or reference made to the routing 
guide. There has also been published by the Trunk Line 
and Central Freight Associations, gateway routing 
guides to cover inter-territorial traffic. There is now 
under construction a gateway routing guide to take care 
of the inter-territorial traffic between Trunk Line and 
New England Territories. This guide will also contain 
westbound routing from Central Freight Association 
Territory on inter-territorial traffic. When this routing 
guide is published, the carriers operating within Official 
Classification Territory will be able to handle all their 
traffic via specified routes. 


Minimum Carload Weights. — Minimum carload 
weights must be shown in connection with each com- 
modity.(6) Heretofore it was customary to permit the 
commodity rate to be governed by the Official Classifica- 
tion for the minimum weight. This is another step 
toward making a rate tariff as near complete in itself 
as possible. The only exception to this rule is in the 
case of commodities that come under generic description 
in the Classification, such as grain, grain products, lum- 





‘I. C. C. Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 4 (d). 
ae C. C. Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 4 (k). 
I. C. C. Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 6 (a). 
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ber and forest products, iron and steel, and other com- 
modity groups where the minimum weight is shown in 
connection with each commodity in the individual lists. 
The rate tariffs quite generally refer to the separate list 
for the articles as well as the minimum weights. 


Switching and Absorption Tariff Arrangements.—The 
Commission in its Tariff Circular prescribes the manner 
in which switching and absorption tariffs are to be pub- 
lished. In this rule, the Commission requires that a 
tariff publishing switching rates must clearly define the 
switching limits and that all switching arrangements be 
published in one issue, with the exception of those ap- 
plicable at the more important points, such as the great 
metropolitan centers.‘7) The rule provides also that 
when absorption arrangements are published, the tariff 
to provide for the specific amount the switching line is 
to absorb. The railroads have complied with this rule 
by issuing tariffs for the absorption of the switching 
charges when applying at points in the territories served. 
The same division is made for switching tariffs. In 
these tariffs, the carriers have provided for the charges 
of the connecting line that are absorbed and have also 
provided for the designation of the switching limits at 
each point. 


Application of Class and Commodity Rates—The 
Commission prescribed in its Tariff Circular regulations 
governing the application of commodity rates vs. class 
rates.(8) In applying this rule, the publication of a 
local commodity rate displaces a proportional or reship- 
ping class rate between the same points via the same 
routes, whether higher or lower. The publication of an 
import or export class rate, however, takes precedence 
over a domestic commodity rate whether higher or lower. 
In this rule, the Commission prescribes the manner in 
which carriers are to publish exceptions to the Classifica- 
tion, which is, to follow the general arrangement of the 
Classification as closely as possible. At the present time, 
there are three tariffs of Exceptions to the Classification 
for Official Classification Territory; one by Agent W. 
E. Curlett of the Trunk Line Freight Association, cov- 
ering territory Pittsburgh, Erie, Buffalo and East; one 
by Agent B, T. Jones of the Central Freight Association, 
covering C. F. A. Territory, and the other by Agent I. 
N. Doe of the New England Freight Association, cov- 
ering New England Territory. Prior to the consolida- 
tion of Agent Curlett’s exceptions to the Classification 
tariff, each individual road in Trunk Line Territory pub- 
lished its own exceptions to the Classification tariff. 
Agent Jones has published one exceptions tariff or ex- 
ception sheet for C. F. A. lines for a number of years. 


Intermediate Application of Rates.—It is the opinion 
of many of the Commission’s tariff experts that the re- 
vised intermediate point rule is the most important 
change in Tariff Circular 20.9) Intermediate point 
clauses have been productive of more litigation before 
the Commission than any other rule. In addition to 
this, the Commission has been called upon in many in- 
formal cases to pass upon these rules. In the past, there 
was little or no uniformity in the publication of rules 
governing the intermediate application of rates. Car- 
riers often published individual rules to suit their own 
needs or preferences. In cases coming before the Com- 
mission these rules were often ambiguous and some- 
times impossible of practical interpretation. One per- 
son’s guess was as good as another, if not better. The 
Commission took cognizance of these complaints. As a 

TI. C. C. Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 10. 


8I. C. C. Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 16. 
®TI. C. C. Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 27. 
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result of the Commission’s investigation a uniform inter- 
mediate rule was prescribed. The intermediate point 
rule is limited to those cases where specific routing is 
published in compliance with Rule 4 (k) of Tariff Cir- 
cular No. 20. 

Prior to the publication of the intermediate point rule, 
the Commission prescribed a rule which contained a 
promise that the carrier would publish the rates from or 
to intermediate points equal to those in effect from or 
to more distant points. The principal purpose of this 
rule was to comply with the: Fourth Section of the Act 
and to relieve the carriers from posting tariffs at the 
intermediate points. The establishment of the new inter- 
mediate point rule appears to work to the benefit of all 
concerned. Shippers and consignees now have available 
at once the rates to or from intermediate points that 
ordinarily were published on one day’s notice under Rule 
77 of the Commission’s Tariff Circular before its amend- 
ment. 


State Commission Tariff Publishing Regulations 


The regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion respecting tariff publication have been adopted quite 
generally by the various state regulatory commissions. 
An exception should be noted with respect to the re- 
quirements governing notice of the effective dates of 
the tariffs or supplements. Most states require 30 days’ 
notice on reductions. Increases are permitted to go 
into effect generally on 30 days’ notice after the. in- 
. creases have been advertised. A few Commissions per- 
mit the filing of all adjustments on ten days’ notice. 
Delaware is the only state in the United States that does 
not have a regulatory commission. In this state, rates 
are made effective immediately through what are termed 
“rate orders.” These are generally picked up in tariffs 
that are filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Other states have regulatory commissions, but relatively 
less stringent tariff publishing requirements than the 
great majority of states. 

Railroads have transportation to sell. It is incumbent 
upon the carriers to publish the charges for such trans- 
portation under the rules prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in interstate commerce and with 
state commissions in intrastate commerce. It is the 
Commission’s aim, and the objective of the carriers to 
place in the users’ hands tariffs which make clear the 
exact amount charged on every shipment. The carriers 
take pride in publishing tariffs which, in addition to com- 
plying with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and of the state commissions, are built so as 
to prevent an undue burden from being placed upon the 
users in determining the proper charges to be applied 
and the proper routes to be used. Tariff of rates are 
the price lists of the railroads for transporting articles 
of commerce, similar in many respects to the price list 
or catalogs of the shippers, but differing from price lists 
in that the rates and charges and rules and regulations 
are binding upon the carriers and upon those who use 
the rates, charges, rules or regulations contained in them. 

The publication, posting and filing of the tariffs as 
provided for by law puts all parties officially on notice 
as to what the carriers’ rates and charges are, and the 
rules and regulations governing the transportation of 
the goods. The carriers may not charge any more or 
any less than the rates provided for in the tariffs, and 
shippers and consignees may not pay either more or less 
without making themselves liable for violations of the 
law. ‘Tariffs mean what they say, and are interpreted 
according to the same rules that govern the interpreta- 
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tion of legal instruments. It is not what the carriers 
which compiled the tariffs intended to state in the tariffs, 
nor what shippers or consignees interpret them to say 
that governs, but what the tariff correctly interpreted 
according to the rules of interpretation provide. If the 
rules were otherwise it would leave open the oppor- 
tunity to rebating, discrimination and preference in viola- 
tion of the law. 


Tariff Bureau Organization 


A typical railroad tariff bureau is divided into two 
sections, a compiling section and a miscellaneous and 
distribution section. When changes in rates have been 
approved by one of the freight traffic associations, the 
general freight department of each carrier having juris- 
diction over the territory issues an instruction sheet to 
the tariff bureau to publish the rates. Upon receipt of 
these instructions, they are registered and assigned to 
the clerk in charge of the tariff in which the rate is to be 
published. If no special dates have been sent by the 
association for the rates to become effective, the pro- 
posed rates are set aside until other changes have been 
received to be included in the same tariffs. When a 
sufficient volume of changes have been accumulated, a 
supplement is prepared. Some railroads print tariffs or 
supplements if over four pages in size and prepare tariffs 
if four pages or less by some other process, such as 
planographing or mimeographing or other process to re- 
duce printing expenses considerably. Some carriers 
publish many or all of their tariffs regardless of size by 
processes other than printing. 

In distributing tariffs, shippers are assigned numbers 
and a box in the tariff rack is assigned to each shipper. 
This same arrangement is used for the carriers’ agents. 
The number assigned to each railroad agent is that 
shown in the station list of each carrier. When the sup- 
ply of tariffs or suplements is received from the pub- 
lisher, distribution is made through these racks accord- 
ing to the listing on the mailing list. These racks are 
emptied and the tariffs or supplements are mailed to all 
interested persons on the mailing list. 

The annual cost of printing railroad tariffs is said to 
be $4,000,000 a year in addition to the compilation and 
mailing expenses. One large Eastern railroad has 
11,200 shippers receiving one or more of its tariffs. The 
postage cost for mailing these tariffs to shippers is ap- 
proximately $12,000 a year. The-volume of tariff mat- 
ter distributed annually including agency and foreign 
lines tariff is aproximately 10,000,000 copies a year. 
The cost of printing this carrier’s own issues and pur- 
chase of agency issues for 1941 was $232,029.51, and its 
annual costs over the past decade have ranged from a 
quarter to nearly three quarters of a million dollars each 
year. This large expenditure for tariffs is made for 
convenience of carriers in rating traffic and of shippers 
and consignees in ascertaining the charges. It is both a 
traffic and a good will expense to the carriers which ap- 
pears in freight charges as an item of operating expense. 

Costs Must Be Lowerep.—In the kind of economic order 
which we may expect after the war, costs of production will 
be of vital importance in determining which businesses will 
survive and be successful. Efforts should now and continuously 
be concentrated on reduction of costs of production and dis- 
tribution. Now is the time to check all departments of the 
business to see whether there are any leaks, or undesirable 
practices, or lame duck products that are being continued be- 
cause of custom or inertia, which might be eliminated—Dr. N. 
R. Whitney, Economist, Procter & Gamble Co. 
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Spring Nest Capacity 
By C. J. Holland* 


SPRING is a yielding member that is installed 
A between the running gear and the body of a ve- 

hicle, because experience has demonstrated that 
a cushioning member is absolutely necessary to minimize 
the shocks due to unevenness in the roadway. 

As the speed of the vehicle increases, the shock in- 
tensity increases; and therefore, greater shock-absorbing 
capacity should also be had. However, in the case of 
railroad freight cars, which carry loads from the empty 
car to the fully loaded car, the ideal spring condition 
cannot be provided, because what is ideal for the fully 
loaded car is altogether too stiff for the empty car. What 
we can do is to be sure the spring shock capacity is suf- 
ficient for the fully loaded car and yet as soft as pos- 
sible for the empty car. 

It is obvious that bolster spring groups are now tak- 
ing extra punishment because of the heavier loads cars 
are carrying, the higher speeds at which they move, and 
also because it is impossible to keep all tracks up to 
normal standards, due to the increased movement over 
the rails and to restrictions in the supply of replacement 
rails and accessories. Under these conditions, the har- 
monic action of bolster spring groups is accentuated 
and bouncing often builds up and accumulates until it 
gets above the capacity of new spring groups. 

There is no A. A. R. rule with regard to removing 
springs, but it is obvious that broken springs should be 
replaced. It is also obvious that if there are evidences 
of springs being driven solid, the reasons therefor should 
be investigated. The reason might be: (1) overloading, 
(2) permanent set in some of the springs, (3) lack of 
snubber, or shock capacity in the group. 

The high-speed operation of tank cars has focussed 
attention upon the necessity of maintaining higher cush- 
ioning and shock capacity in their spring groups, with 
the result that the A. A. R. and the American Petroleum 
Institute agreed that snubber springs are needed in tank- 
car spring groups, and have issued instructions to apply 
snubber springs to all tank cars. 

The inspector will naturally mark for replacement any 


* President, C. J. Holland Company, Chicago. 
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However, springs which have 
taken a permanent set are not so easy to discover. The 
diagram, illustrated, indicates how important it is to re- 


springs that are broken. 


place such springs. It visualizes the loss in capacity in 
springs which have taken different degrees of perma- 
nent set. The A. A. R. specifications for a new spring 
call for a normal free height of 8% in. In this con- 
dition the new spring has 1144 ¢ in. of deflection or 
compression. 

Under an empty car, the 8%-in. springs are supposed 
to take a deflection of about % in., which means that 
the distance between the top and bottom plate should be 
about 8 in., at which point the remaining deflection or 
compression would be 1%, in. So if any of the spring 
in a group have taken sufficient permanent set to de- 
crease cushioning capacity unduly, this fact. can be dis- 
covered by measuring the distance between the top and 
bottom spring plates. 

If the distance between the spring plate under the 
empty car is less than 8 in., one or more springs have 
probably taken a permanent set. 

If the car is loaded to capacity, the distance between 
the spring plates of the nest should be 7% in., at which 
point the remaining deflection or compression is only 
114, in. If this distance measures only 634 in., there 
is only %¢ deflection or compression remaining—and 
the condition approximates no springs at all. 

The moral is plain. A limit in the permanent set of 
spring groups should be established beyond which point 
the springs should be taken out, and those having a 
permanent set should be replaced. This does not mean 
that all such springs must be scrapped; many of them 
can be reconditioned by the spring manufacturers, thus 
conserving materials and preventing waste. 

Where one or more springs in a group have taken a 
permanent set, the remaining springs are carrying more 
than a normal load, and then all springs are likely to be 
driven solid frequently under capacity loads; thus im- 
posing excessive stresses and shocks on truck frames, 
bearings, journals, etc., and also hastening the time when 
all springs must be replaced. 

This indicates the necessity, importance, and economy 
of requiring inspection to locate shortened springs and 
to remove them promptly. If this is done, an important 
saving in delays to shipments and in bolster spring costs 
can be made and the safety of operation can be improved. 
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Effect of Reduced Free Height On Cushioning Capacity of Spring Group 


If the free height of the A. A. R. 1915 truck spring is reduced from 8% in. to 8 in., then under a fully loaded car (1-in. static deflection) the 


reserve travel left in the springs to take care of shocks is reduced by the same amount, from 11/16 in. to 7/16 in. 


Springs that are less than 8 in. 


in free height Should be removed and reconditioned, if the bar diameter is not less than 1% in. and has not been excessively punished by going solid. 
li the free height of the above spring group is reduced to 73% in., then under full load, the reserve travel is reduced from 11/16 in. to 3/16 in., and 
in this case, for all practical purposes, they are no longer springs; they are solid blocks. 
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Good Dock or Pier Lighting Not Only Provides Protection but Makes 
for Increased Safely and Greater Efficiency Among Employees 


ally, it follows that light is the railroads’ first 

line of defense. It is not intended to infer that 
light, in itself, is sufficient. It is not. It may deter 
intruders from entering an area, because it makes them 
visible if they do, but lighting should be used with other 
measures of protection, such as guards, fences, alarms, 
watch dogs, etc. 

The lighting protection to be provided any property 
or structure depends to a large extent upon its vulner- 
ability and accessibility. Locations along railroad tracks, 
near woods or underbrush, along highways, on dead- 
end streets, near steep banks, beside piled materials, 
close to bridges, or alongside docks and piers, are par- 
ticularly vulnerable. Other areas that need particular 
attention from the standpoint of lighting are entrances to 
buildings and yards, spaces between buildings, and within 
yards, alleys and parking areas. Some general rules to 
follow in planning any protective lighting installations 
are as follows: 

Provide enough light. 

Avoid glare in the eyes of guards. 

Avoid dense shadows. Sis 

Protect lighting equipment and wiring to minimize in- 
terruption. ee 

Have equipment easy to maintain. 2 

Use light color paints to increase visibility. 

Avoid pointing floodlights up and down railroad tracks, 
rivers or roads, when possible. 

Provide one or more supplementary searchlights, sup- 
plied with an independent source of power, which 
can be directed by guards. 

Railroad bridges are particularly susceptible to attack 


"© From an address presented before the recent annual meeting of the 
American Railway Bridge and Building Association, in Chicago. 


Kk NOWING that darkness is the saboteur’s greatest 
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Blackout and 


By W. G. Darley 


General Electric Company 
Nela Park, Ohio 


during wartime because their destruction may interfere 
seriously with the rapid transportation of vital supplies 
for our armed forces. No amount of light will prevent 
a saboteur from attacking a bridge if it is not well 
guarded. On the other hand, guards without lights are 
seriously handicapped and cannot do an effective job. 
The important places requiring illumination are the ap- 
proaches, anchoring piers, supporting piers, and the 
water for at least 300 ft. from the bridge. Coverage 
should be provided both up-stream and down-stream, 
so that boats or other floating objects can be detected 
in time to prevent damage. 

Underbrush should be cleared away from the im: 
mediate neighborhood of bridge approaches to remove 
places of concealment. Both banks should be closely 
scrutinized for a considerable distance from the bridge 
for probable rallying points from which to launch an 
attack, and these points should be kept under sur- 
veillance by periodically directing a searchlight beam on 
them. 

In general, floodlighting is the easiest way to light 
a bridge. Groups of projectors are located on both banks 
of the stream on the up-stream and down-stream sides 
of the bridge, and are directed on the piers and sur- 
rounding water. In addition, however, a searchlight, 
under the control of a guard, should be provided to 
pick up any suspicious objects or movements (Fig. 1). 


Piers and Docks 


Piers and docks tempt the saboteur, particularly when 
they are important to the trans-shipment of war ma- 
terials and are burdened with rolling stock. Therefore, 
it is often essential to afford them protective lighting. 
However, the lighting afforded must be so planned that 
direct glare from the light source of reflected glare from 
the water does not interfere with navigation. To avoid 
such interference, local lighting is preferred to flood- 
lighting unless the floodlights can be placed high enough 
or at a suitable location where glare will not present a 
problen. 

In some sections of the country, the authorities require 
lighting beneath the pier to prevent small boats from 
harboring there in the darkness (Fig. 2). Small piers 
can be so lighted with vapor-proof units located under 
the floor; larger piers may use regular floodlights or the 
150-watt PAR-38 projector flood lamps. The units are 
usually mounted at the water end of the pier and directed 
toward the land end so that inspection can be made 
readily by patrol boats. If the guards are to be on 
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Protective Lighting 


Means to deter saboteurs from important railway 


structures and to foil the attacks of enemy airmen* 


shore, the projectors should be mounted at the shore end, 
pointing outward. In critical areas, a searchlight to 
sweep the water periodically helps to detect suspicious 
craft and to avoid the danger of attack. 


Boundary Fences 


Where critical areas, yards and structures can be 
fenced, the lighting of the fences and the areas im- 
mediately adjacent to them is usually the first considera- 
tion in a protective lighting program. Illumination along 
the fence lines should be fairly uniform. The points mid- 
way between units represent the most vulnerable spots, 
and the illumination here, therefore, both inside and out- 
side the fence line, should be such as to make it im- 
possible for an intruder to conceal himself, even though 
one of the lighting units may be out. 

It is generally agreed that good uniform illuminuation 
for a distance of at least 50 ft. outside the fence line 
is necessary for satisfactory protection. It is also well 
to paint the fence white, or at least to white wash it, 
as an intruder is generally more visible against a light 
background. If the fence is of wire netting, it should 
likewise be painted white, and since one can see through 
it, advantage should be taken of this fact to increase 
the guard’s area of view. 

Fence lighting with floodlights can be glaring to traffic 
and to residents. Where this condition is liable to pre- 
vail, the fence can be lighted with street —s or 
with industrial types of units. 


Property Entrances 


The effective lighting of property entrances is very 
important. Lighting should be such that anyone ap- 
preaching can be readily seen and scrutinized. It is ad- 
visable to provide light for an appreciable distance about 
the entrance so that if an intruder should rush by the 
guards, he would not immediately be lost to view. Flood- 
lighting projectors on the roofs of nearby buildings can 
furnish effective supplementary lighting around en- 
trances. 

In addition to the general lighting provided at property 
entrances, it is highly desirable to provide supplementary 
emergency lighting by means of highpowered searchlights. 
These can be mounted on the roof of a guard tower or of 
some suitably located building and. manually controlled 
from within. To be most effective as emergency sources, 
these searchlights should be served by a separate source 
of electrical power. 


Yard and Sub-station Lighting 


Where it is necessary to protect buildings, apparatus 
or stores of important material, yard lighting must be 
used. This may be either in addition to or in place of 
fence lighting. The buildings or facilities to be pro- 
tected need not be high-lighted; in fact, it is more de- 
sirable to illuminate adequately the area around them. 
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This can often be accomplished by locating floodlights on 
the structures or facilities themselves, and lighting the 
area around them (Fig. 3). 

Careful placement and direction of the floodlights are 
necessary to insure that the intruder, and not the guard, 
is subjected to glare. Care must also be taken to il- 
luminate dangerous shadow areas which would provide 
hiding places (Fig. 4). These requirements are usually 
met by means of multi-directional lighting. The neces- 
sary degree of uniformity in coverage is usually ac- 
complished by a suitable degree of beam overlapping. 

Floodlights are admirably suited to this type of lighting 
since they are available in a wide range of sizes with a 
variety of beam spreads, which permit the light to 
be tailored to meet almost any requirements. Lamps of 
the reflector type (projector flood and spot) are also 
available for small areas within 200 ft. of buildings. 

Structures and areas located in congested districts with 
residents nearby have experienced complaints that the 
light necessary for protection shines in bedroom windows. 
Because these homes and yards provide excellent places 
of concealment, it is important that the area be lighted 
so that approaching prowlers can be seen easily. A good 
solution to this problem is to use the Mazda projector 






























Supplementary 
Emergency Light- 
ing by Means of 
High-Powered, 
Directable Search- 
lights Is a Basic 
Need, Particularly 
for Critical Areas 














flood or spot lamps, hung vertically from the roof or up- 
per windows of the structures to be protected on about 
20 to 30-ft. centers (Fig. 5). These provide a bright 
ring of light around the plant without much annoying 
stray light. Even the small amount of normal spill light 
from these lamps can be screened out by using the 
standard spill ring shields which are available for this 
purpose. 

Where material is stored in outlying sections of a 
yard, it might be quite difficult to locate the projectors 
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raid expectancy. One is the threat of a raid every night 
for an indefinite number of hours, as is the case in 
England. The other is the threat of a bombing any 
night, but not often, and for limited periods, as is antic- 
ipated at this time in this country. This second type 
may be subdivided into three groups: (1) Where the 
threat of bombing is very real or where the expectancy 
of air raids is highest; (2) where there is a high ex- 
pectancy; and (3) where there is low expectancy. 
The situation at present is not entirely clarified, and 
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REMOVE ALL BRUSH AND WEEDS 


PLAN 
FROM THE AREAS AROUND APPROACHES 


Figure 1—Bridge Approaches, All Supporting Piers, and the Water For at Least 300 Ft. from the Bridge, Need the Protec- 
tion Afforded By Light. Searchlights Under Control of the Guards Should Be Provided to Allow for the Scrutiny of Any 
Suspicious Object or Movement 


on buildings and thus light around this stored material 
without having objectionable shadows. In such cases it 
may be necessary to place units on a pole located at a 
strategic point. In many instances, of course, railroad 
yards are fitted with natural locations for such lighting. 

Sub-stations are very apt to be singled out for attack. 
In the case of these facilities, floodlighting is required 
for an appreciable area around the fence, in addition to 
the inside maintenance lighting, where this is provided. 
‘Here it is very important to keep the undergrowth 
trimmed well back. This combination makes it easier to 
detect and deal with prowlers. 


Blackout Lighting 


A second phase of special railroad lighting in war- 
time is blackout lighting. Basically, this means that any 
brightness, such as direct from a light source, reflected 
brightness from an illuminated surface, or brightness 
from some process, must not be visible to an experienced 
dark-adapted aerial observer under the most favorable 
conditions, 

This matter of blackout lighting has been given con- 
siderable study, and the War Department is issuing 
specifications as rapidly as possible on specific fields. 
There is a report on “Blackout of Railroads” now in the 
process of preparation. The specifications will be based 
upon tests which have been conducted during the last 
years in yards and army camps throughout the country. 
These specifications will cover specifically and in detail 
the treatment nécessary to blackout all railroad proper- 
ties, including fixed property, rolling stock, signals, hand 
lanterns, etc. 

Air raids and blackouts are almost always mentioned 
in the same breath, and yet, bombers can fly by day as 
well as by night, particularly where aerial defense is 
weak. Thus, while air raid precautions should be taken 
as soon as the danger of air raids is anticipated, or be- 
fore, blackout (lighting) precautions need be considered 
for structures only where light is needed during the 
hours of darkness. 

Naturally, some areas are more likely to be bombed 
than others. In fact, there are two distinct types of air- 
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it appears, in general, that most cities in the first and 
second groups are preparing for air-raids. In many of 
these instances, local ordinances have established rules 
and regulations governing blackout lighting, with which 
it has been necessary for railway structures to comply. 
It is conceivable that, eventually, conformance with the 
national blackout specifications will be required only for 
structures within areas designated by the proper mili- 
tary authoritv. 


Interior Blackouts 


In building interiors, blackout requirements may be 
met by one.or more of the three following methods: 

(A)—All light can be extinguished ; 

(B)—The illumination can be reduced; or 

(C)—Windows, exterior doors and other openings 
through which light might escape can be obscured. 

Obviously, where there is a low air-raid expectancy, 
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Figure 2—Protective Lighting for Small Piers Can Consist 
of Vapor-Proof Lighting Units Under the Floors; Larger Piers 
May Use Regular Floodlights 


the simplest procedure is merely to be able to extinguish 
all lights. This method requires that all light visible 
from the outside (except approved indoor blackout light- 
ing units, which will be discussed later, and low-intensity 
red exit lights), be extinguished within:five minutes after 
the official blackout signal is given, and remain extin- 
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guished for the duration of the blackout period. It would 
seem that large areas of the country would not be justi- 
fied in going much further than this at this time. Un- 
questionably, this picture would be changed if any of 
our cities should be subjected to bombing. 

Those adopting the temporary precaution method, 
however, must always keep before them the fact that 
they must achieve a blackout which is just as satisfac- 
tory during an alarm as those adopting the continuous 
full-blackout measures. This is the first requirement, 
and all other considerations must be subordinated to it. 
Even in areas where temporary precautions are con- 
sidered suitable for the majority of structures, there will 
be some essential operations, such as dispatching, which 
should have the protection afforded by special blackout 
lighting, or by obscuration. 


Controlled Illumination 


The second method, and probably of widest applica- 
tion to railway structures in areas which are taking 
blackout precautions, consists of extinguishing the regu- 
lar lighting and providing a small amount of controlled 
illumination sufficient to permit reasonable facility of 
movement without necessitating complete obscuration of 
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Figure 3—It is more desirable to illuminate adequately the area around buildings than to light the building exteriors. 
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units (such as these lamps) in buildings are given below: 

(a) In any one room, only one unit is permitted to 
each 200 sq. ft. of floor area or fraction thereof. 

(b) Units shall be spaced not less than 10 ft. apart in 
any direction. 

(c) In corridors, one row of units is permitted at a 
spacing of not less than 15 ft. 

(d) Units shall be placed at least 3 ft. from any win- 
dow, exterior door or other opening. 

(e) Units shall not be pointed toward any window, 
exterior door or other opening. i 

({) When openings are covered in the usual manner 
with drawn window shades, drapes or blinds, or even 
with one thickness of newspaper, or whenever each unit 
has a shade which screens it from outside observation 
above the horizontal, units may be installed at any height. 

(g) When exterior openings are not covered, and 
when units are not otherwise shaded from outside ob- 
servations above the horizontal, blackout units shall be 
located above the top of such openings. 


Blacking Out of Doors and Windows 


The third (and most complete and effective) method 
of providing a blackout is by obscuration. This con- 
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Figure 4—Dangerous shadow 


areas and possible lanes of attack, both within and without the protected area, must be illuminated. Figure 5—For yard lighting in residential dis- 
tricts, units such as the Mazda projector flood or spot lamps can be used to provide a bright ring of light around the plant without much annoying 


stray light. 


doors and windows. This method seems particularly 
appropriate where crowds might be gathered. 

The War Department’s specifications for the Blackout 
of Buildings contain general requirements for indoor 
blackout lighting units, and the statement is made that 
reduced illumination, without complete obscuration, shall 
be permitted only when the indoor lighting units used 
conform to these requirements. The requirements are: 

Initial lumens—minimum 1%, maximum 3. 

Initial candlepower at any angle—maximum 1. 

Light distribution—most of light in one hemisphere ; 
in the other hemisphere, not more than 0.15 lumen. 

Color—orange or orange-red. 

A tungsten-filament lamp has been developed which 
meets these specifications. This is a 14-watt lamp. How- 
ever, at present, for railroads to obtain these blackout 
lamps, it appears necessary to have or secure specific 
authorization from the director general of operations of 
the War Production Board. 

The only present authorized use for indoor blackout 
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sists of making all windows, doors and other openings 
completely light-tight, and then providing full operational 
lighting inside. This procedure has been adopted par- 
ticularly by plants in which war production activities are 
carried on. 

Light locks should be provided for window and doors, 
and for any other openings normally used for providing 
light or ventilation. A light lock consists essentially of 
a tunnel or passage having dark walls, ceilings and floor, 
so constructed that no direct light source or light re- 
flected from the source is visible from the exterior at 
any time. Any light source inside the building near the 
interior entrance of the lock should be shielded to screen 
direct light from entering the lock. 

The obscuration of windows may be accomplished by 
means of paint, adhesive coverings, screens, shutters, 
light locks, or other approved means. Obscuration by 
paint alone has two disadvantages: First, that the glass 
may be shattered by a blast concussion and the lighted 

(Continued on page 1034) 
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Air Cargo Economically Limited 











Handling Express 


Courtesy United Air Lines 


Society of Automotive Engineers discusses economic 
factors circumscribing usefulness of air freight 


overcome mechanical limitations in the transporta- 

tion of freight by airplane will restrict the extent 
to which the carriage of air cargo will compete with the 
railroads—such was the consensus of the discussion at 
an air-cargo engineering meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers at Chicago on December 8-9. The 
session was held under the auspices of the Chicago sec- 
tion of S. A. E., with the co-operation of the S. A. E. 
Air-craft Activity, the Air Transport Association and 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. Speakers in- 
cluded representatives of these organizations, the air- 
lines, the Railway Express Agency, the Naval Air 
Transportation Service, the Army Air Force and the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


FR cverconne problems of operation and inability to 


Not Suited to Low-Value-Density Traffic 


“Tt is our belief,” said J. V. Sheehan, Manager, In- 
dustrial division, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, “that 
the airplane potential in the over-all transportation 
scheme is of a supplemental nature and not to replace 
the railroads or the steamships. And the airplane’s claim 
to carry its part of the total tonnage is too sound to be 
jeopardized by wild claims that it is ready to haul heavy 
commodities, such as products of the forests and mines, 
across the face of the globe in times of peace. It is ex- 
pected that certain refinements of our present engine, 
propeller, and aerodynamic designs will be developed for 
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more efficient airplane performance, thereby lessening 
operating costs, but these factors are limited, and it 
would not be safe to assume that they would bring the 
operating costs of aircraft down to compete with the 
lower classes of materials. 

“Let us consider, for example, 1. c. 1. freight, the re- 
turn from which averages about 4 cents a ton-mile. 
About 18 million tons of this traffic were carried on the 
Class I railroads in 1941. While this is only 1% per 
cent of the total freight tonnage carried, it is 2,000 times 
the total air express carried by all of the domestic air- 
lines last year. If we had an airplane with a payload 
of 16 tons, which cruised at 250 miles an hour, and 
could fly 3,650 hours per year, it would require 620 such 
planes to move these 18 million tons of 1. c. 1. freight. 
This, of course, does not take into account the rail ex- 
press or mail traffic. Therefore, we should concern our- 
selves at present with the planning of equipment on 
which the cost of operation would permit us to compete 
for higher classes of surface freight, express and mail. 


Transoceanic Operation Envisioned 


“An analysis of a market survey of the domestic oper- 
ators which we made recently indicates that 83 per cent 
of the carriers believe that cargo-carrying facilities should 
be considered a part of future passenger airplane design 
for domestic trunk line and primary connecting oper- 
ations in the post-war period. The war has forced us 
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to extend the scope of our markets and has advanced 
our research and practical knowledge some ten years. 
Consequently, many of these operators have expanded 
their conception of future activities to include trans- 
oceanic operations, and a number of the carriers have 
added that the process of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion in foreign countries and the re-establishment of 
those markets after the war would require a special 
cargo airplane, in view of the necessity for speed in the 
delivery of essential foods, particularly perishable foods, 
and goods in great quantities suitable for airplane trans- 
portation. Although the surface agencies can render a 
service at a lesser cost, the speed element in the trans- 
port of such commodities would justify the premium 
involved by such operation. 

“Further analysis of this survey showed also that a 
combination passenger and cargo plane for the so-called 
off-line or feeder line service was wanted. From both 
the operators’ and manufacturers’ viewpoints, this would 
seem to be a logical step in the development of this serv- 
ice, and it is possible that this plane could be used also 
for transportation inland in the isolated or normally in- 
accessible areas in foreign countries. 

“As we have pointed out, the operators desire, in the 
absence of any experience index in the field of solely air 
cargo transportation, a combination passenger-cargo 
plane for domestic service. Although we can under- 
stand their reasoning in arriving at this conclusion, from 
studies which we have made, we are not entirely in 
agreement with this thinking for a combination type air- 
plane in certain weight classifications. Rather, we be- 
lieve that in order to attain the greatest efficiency (that 
is, the lowest ton-mile cost) we should use the sharpest 
tool to accomplish the particular job. And in this case 
we believe that ultimately the sharpest tool must be the 
exclusive cargo plane. Although we agree that a com- 
bination passenger and cargo plane would have many of 
the features which go to make up either low seat-mile cost 
or low ton-mile cost, we nevertheless believe that the 
basic advantages to be gained in efficient cargo operation 
can best be obtained in the preliminary design of an ex- 
clusively cargo plane. 


An Opinion From the Express Agency 


“Notwithstanding the statements made in the hope of 
headlines by publicity seekers who have found in air 
cargo a new sounding board, the nature of most of the 
tonnage now moved is such there is little probability of 
much of it ever being carried by domestic airlines within 
the United States,” said C. G. Peterson, Chief Engi- 
neer, Railway Express Agency. “The ton-miles carried 
by rail in 1941 were an all-time high, of which products 
of agriculture constituted 9 per cent; products of forests, 
6.1 per cent; animals and products, 1.8 per cent; man- 
ufactured goods and miscellaneous, 27.7 per cent; prod- 
ucts of mines, 53.9 per cent; and I. c. 1., 1.5 per cent. 
In 1940, one sixth of the freight revenues of the Amer- 
ican railroads was produced by bituminous coal. In 
1941 the average revenue per ton-mile of freight carried 
on the railroads was 9.36 mills, or less than 1 cent. 

“Practically all full carload rail shipments are loaded 
and unloaded, by the patron and at the patron’s expense. 
It is impossible to think of air carriers setting out planes 
for shippers to load with their untrained employees, or 
leaving planes standing for unloading when it suits the 
consignee’s convenience. In 1940 the average haul of 
all revenue freight on all railroads was 351 miles. For 
each loaded freight car moved 100 miles in 1941, the 
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railroads hauled an empty freight car 64 miles, which 
indicates that the load factor could not be more than 
61 per cent. In 1940 the average load per car for all 
commodities was 37.6 tons; but in a breakdown of 17 
commodities, only 3 were above this, bituminous coal, 
wheat, and corn. In 1940, the railroads carried over 
960,000 carloads of fruits and vegetables, a large part 
under refrigeration. 

“A considerable part of the perishable movement was 
heated to prevent freezing. Scanning the large com- 
modity breakdowns of rail freight traffic, it is apparent 
that, outside of 1. c. 1. little of the rail freight can be 
expected to move by air. 


Character and Rates of L.c.i. No Inducement 


“However, I. c. 1. shipments usually consist of crates, 
cartons, boxes, barrels, furniture, castings, drums, sacks, 
and other types of miscellaneous shipments. Numerous 
class rates are used, some being higher than the first- 
class rate and many lower. In some instances the rates 
include pickup and delivery. In more than 1,000 cities 
Railway Express has been selected by the local railroad 
as the most efficient means to perform this vehicle serv- 
ice or transfer between stations. In all cases, I. c. 1. 
freight is handled into and out of the cars by railroad 
employees, and the carrier is responsible for damage 
occurring if mishandled. A recent report prepared by 
a mid-continent rail carrier shows that, for several typical 
movements, the first-class 1. c. 1. rate varied from 3.9 
cents per ton-mile on a 907-mile haul to 6.6 cents on a 
527-mile haul and 5.3 cents on a 2,259-mile haul. 

“Of the traffic on the Great Lakes, a considerable 
portion of the tonnage is coal and ore, frequently loaded 
into the vessels ‘by car dumpers which raise and tip over 
an entire carload. The unloading is accomplished by 
highly mechanized equipment. Grain boats are loaded 
and unloaded at completely mechanized storage elevators. 
Package traffic has diminished on the Great Lakes. In 
normal times, many automobiles are transported from 
the assembly plants, frequently as deck loads. Prac- 
tically none of this traffic would ever move by air. The 
same conclusion is reached for the traffic moving by in- 
land waterways and by pipe lines. 

“Considering the 44 billion ton-miles carried by trucks, 
it is only necessary to call on one’s memory regarding 
the character of traffic that one sees in these trucks to 
realize what a small proportion would ever move by air. 
The trucking industry laid major emphasis on the ad- 
vantage of door-to-door pickup and delivery, for this 
was of added importance in short-haul traffic as the cost 
— was a larger percentage of the cost of the line 

aul. 


Tests on Express Traffic 


“Tests made of the traffic of Railway Express indicate 
that of the 1,600,000 ton-miles of 1. c. 1. rail express 
moved in 1940, the first-class matter comprised less than 
half of the total weight, 49.4 per cent. The average 
first-class 1. c. 1. shipment weighed approximately 29 Ib., 
against an average for all classes of 41 lb. In October, 
1939, 73.1 per cent of all first-class rail express ship- 
ments carried charges ranging between 25 cents and 99 
cents. For the first-class rail express shipments bear- 
ing charges of $1 and over, the average weight was 68.5 
lb. and the average charge, $2.69. In May, 1939, the 
average length of haul was 487.5 miles for I. ¢. 1. rail 
express, and of this, the first-class rail express business 
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that moved less than 350 to 450 miles produced 52.4 per 
cent of the shipments, 52.9 per cent of the weight, and 
32.98 per cent of the gross revenue. ; 

“Practically all air shipments in the pre-war period 
were commercial shipments and the same may be ex- 
pected in the post-war period. The only reason that 
such shipments are flown is that the speed of flight re- 
turns a profit to the patron who pays the charges. In 
the majority of cases it has been found that it is the 
consignee who specifies whether a shipment is to be 
flown or sent by other means. The necessity for selling 
the consignee constitutes an important difference in the 
methods required to build up air cargo business and the 
sales methods and activities used for obtaining passen- 
gers or air mail. The consignees of the country are 
located in the million and a half retail establishments 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Selling 
these consignees requires not only personal acquaintance 
and some knowledge of their individual businesses, but 
also frequency and persistency in sales effort. As stated 
previously, many of the bigger and better shipments 
move to or from points that are not located directly on 
the routes of the passenger airlines. 

“This off-airline business shows the greatest rate of 
increase. With the perfection of equipment for picking 
up shipments while the airplane is in flight and dis- 
charging them without the airplane landing, as is now 
being done among the existing feeder-line routes, this 
off-airline business may be expected to increase. But 
selling the consignees in the smaller towns on feeder- 
line routes is a hard field to harvest, as frequency of 
service is not as great as on the more traveled air routes, 
and the high revenue shipments are of a size, weight, 
or commodity that cannot always be handled safely with- 
out landing.” 


Stowing Air Freight 


“There has been no scientific method of shoring and 
stowing cargo in freight planes until now’—so E. S. 
Evans, president, Evans Products Company, informed 
the audience. “In most instances cargo carriers today 
are converted passenger transports or bombers, and no 
provision of a permanent character has been made for 
cargo shipment. The very nature of the structure of 
an airplane is such that it is difficult to fasten heavy 
objects in such a way that they will not tear through 
the aluminum sheeting, and so the engineering of air- 
plane loading offers difficulties that are foreign to loads 
in freight cars or truck trailers. However, where trans- 
ports are designed and built for freight transport, this 
is no longer ftrue. Strong, securely-fastened loader 
parts can be incorporated into the design of the ship so 
that hold-down members of various types can be attached 
without danger of injury to the hull of the ship itself, 
and individual commodities of considerable weight, such 
as airplane engines, reels of cable, large machine tools, 
etc., can be loaded with safety and security. 

“The one thing that the loading engineer has to con- 
sider as the prime factor of airplanes is weight. In a 
box car we use equipment that weighs 9,000 lb. In a 
plane, carrying almost as large a load, the equipment 
will weigh less than 3 per cent of this amount, or a 
maximum of less than 300 Ib.; and in such planes as are 
ferrying freight to Alaska, the loading materials used 
for fastening down a whole cargo weigh about 100 Ib. 
Therefore, the greatest care is necessary in design to 
accomplish lightness and, at the same time, ample 
strength has to be employed. Materials must be used 
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that will insure a tight and resilient fastening and one 
that will not stretch under impact, for it is not unusual 
for a down draft to be violent enough to lift the entire 
cargo so that it will exert an upward strain of 2.4 times 
its own weight. If the cargo is not held securely and 
the plane should wobble, the whole cargo could be 
thrown off center and the center of gravity changed to 
such a point that the plane would crash.” 


Blackout and 
Protective Lighting 


(Continued from page 1031) 
interior exposed, and, second, artificial illumination will 
usually be required in the daytime. In any event, the 
interior surfaces of windows and skylights should be 
painted light in color. 

Adhesive coverings should be opaque and adhere 
strongly to the glass, and should possess considerable 
tensile strength. Cloth, paper or fibrous materials can 
be used. 

Weatherproof materials should be placed on the ex- 
terior of the glass to minimize specular reflection. An 
advantage of adhesive coverings over paint is that the 
scattering of glass may not be so pronounced. 

Rigid screens and shutters should fit closely in the 
openings or overlap the openings sufficiently to avoid 
light leakage. It may be desirable to hold such screens 
in place by flexible or electric means to absorb some of 
the shock of blast concussion. Various types of opaque 
covering, such as curtains, blankets, building paper, ply- 
wood, fibre wood or cardboard may be used. Some of 
the materials may be mounted on light wooden frames. 

Particularly in the public areas in structures, it is nec- 
essary to have signs to direct traffic. While the normal 
lighting shows these up satisfactorily where the ob- 
scuration method of blackout is used, it might often be 
desirable to resort to the use of phosphorescent or flu- 
orescent materials for such signs where the lights are 
either extinguished or the low level of illumination is 
installed. 

Prosphorescence and fluorescence are quite different 
phenomena. Phosphorescent materials are those which, 
having been excited to luminescence, continue to glow 
for some time after excitation has ceased. Fluorescent 
materials, on the other hand, have the property of emit- 
ting visible light while excited by an external source of 
ultraviolet radiation, or “black” light. Naturally, it is 
necessary that the ultraviolet source used for exciting 
fluorescent materials in the interiors of buildings shall 
be completely invisible outside the building. As soon as 
the exciting sources are extinguished or removed, flu- 
orescent materials cease to glow. Fortunately, most 
phosphorescent materials also fluoresce. 

Phosphorescent materials may be used to outline 
doors, doorknobs, switches, stairs, obstructions, eleva- 
tors, railings and corridors, as well as paths to air raid 
shelters, rest rooms, first-aid rooms, etc. They may also 
be used for interior signs at locations where legibility 
distances of not more than 15 to 20 ft. are required. 

Better grades of phosphorescent materials, in the form 
of decalcomania transfers, tape, paint, impregnated cloth, 
coated or transparent plastic, etc., will emit a visible 
glow in complete darkness for a period of several hours. 
In general, phosphorescent pigments applied by the 
manufacturer under controlled factory conditions are 
superior to those applied at point of use. 
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Would “Liquidate” 
Traffic Solicitors 


Proponent is advised that the 
railroads tried out his 
idea in War I 

The usefulness of railroad freight traffic 
department personnel under existing war- 
time conditions was questioned by Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner J. Monroe 
Johnson, and defended by J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, in a recent exchange of cor- 
respondence which began with a protest 
by Mr. Johnson primarily against con- 
tinuing the practice of tracing shipments for 
individual shippers. Elaborating on this 
criticism, he expressed the opinion that 
railroad traffic departments should be 
abolished for the duration. 

Pointing out a number of ways in which 
the freight traffic department in general, 
and the solicitor in particular, contributes 
to railroad efficiency in war, Mr. Pelley 
remarked that a great mistake was made 
during World War I when the step recom- 
mended by Commissioner Johnson was put 
into effect by the federal administrator, 
with the result that private management 
after the war was put to considerable ex- 
pense in time and money in assembling 
freight traffic personnel. 

Railroad freight solicitors are particu- 
larly helpful to shippers under present 
conditions, Mr. Pelley said, because they 
can. offer suggestions for meeting govern- 
ment requirements for heavier loading of 
cars, and aid inexperienced industrial traf- 
fic men in interpreting rules and tariffs and 
figuring rates. 

Replying to Mr. Pelley’s defense of traf- 
fic department personnel, Commissioner 
Johnson repeated his objections to the prac- 
tice of checking for shippers the progress 
of freight shipments in transit and of 
actively soliciting freight for roads already 
taxed to capacity, which still continues, he 
asserted. He conceded, however, that traf- 
fic departments are useful, even under 
wartime conditions, for other purposes, 
such as those suggested by Mr. Pelley, on 
which he proposed they should concentrate 
their energies. 

After a survey of opinion made at a 
meeting of traffic officers in New York, 
Mr. Pelley reported to Mr. Johnson that 
these officers feel that, to many shippers, 
the freight solicitor is the railroad, that he 
is the contact man between the railroads 
and the shippers, working in co-operation 
to secure maximum efficiency from avail- 
able facilities. Moreover, he added, some 
reduction in traffic department personnel 
has resulted from men joining the armed 
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services, and others are to be expected, with 
the result that the remaining staff has 
at least as much to do as in peace times. 


Trade Shows Get ODT 
Disapproval 


Because railroad passenger, baggage and 
express facilities are being subjected to 
severe strain by current demands of es- 
sential traffic, trade shows, sales meetings 
and similar events requiring intercity trans- 
portation should be cancelled for the du- 
ration, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has pointed out, indicating that such 
gatherings come under the heading of con- 
ventions, the subject of a statement by 
ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman re- 
ported in Railway Age last week. 


Henderson Quits OPA Job 


The resignation of Leon Henderson, 
federal price administrator, on December 
17, one day after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, is announced to take effect with the 
appointment of his successor. Mr. Hen- 
derson’s resignation from his office of di- 
rector of the WPB Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply had been announced only a few days 
before, and at that time it was stated that 
he planned to give his full attention to di- 
recting OPA rationing and price control 
activities, which recently have included ac- 
tive participation in railway rate proceed- 
ings. In advance of official announcement 
of his successor in the OPA post, Senator 
Prentiss M. Brown, Michigan Democrat 
defeated at the last election, is said to be 
in line for the appointment. 


“Transport Goes to War’’—Re- 
port on British Experience 

The British Ministry of Information has 
issued for the Ministry of War Transport 
an 82-page illustrated booklet entitled 
“Transport Goes to War” which is, in es- 
sence, the official story of British transport 
from 1939 to 1942. 

The booklet is divided into nine chapters 
and covers all phases of transportation. 
The first two chapters deal mainly with 
the transition of rail transportation from 
peacetime to wartime operation and the 
problems confronting the British railways 
in this respect. The next two chapters are 
concerned with buses and street railways 
and the fifth chapter is devoted to water- 
ways and their problems. The remaining 
chapters tell the story of the part played by 
employees in the efficient operation of the 
British transportation facilities. 

The booklet is profusely illustrated with 
excellent photographs. The Great West- 
ern, the London & North Eastern, the 
London, Midland & Scottish and the South- 
ern, and several other agencies, co-operated 
with the editors in providing photographs 
and text. 


Order Railroads to 
Pool Motor Service 


Tie-up required by railroad 
highway operations with 
those of independents 


Highway affiliates of two railroads have 
been ordered by the Office of Defense 
Transportation to enter into arrangements 
with competing lines for co-ordinated bus 
and truck operations. The Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company and Arkansas 
Motor Coaches are required to honor each 
other’s tickets and stagger bus schedules 
between Memphis, Tenn., and Texarkana, 
Tex. The former line is limited to seven 
round trips between Memphis and Little 
Rock, Ark., and the latter to five. 

Between Little Rock and Texarkana the 
Missouri Pacific’s bus line is limited to 
four round trips daily, while the Arkansas 
coach line is restricted to five. The order 
further requires that joint ticket agencies 
and depot facilities shall be maintained as 
far as practicable in the affected territory. 
Co-ordinated operations are effective De- 
cember 26. On the same date, the Burling- 
ton Transportation Company is required to 
establish co-ordinate service with competing 
truck operators on several routes. The 
Burlington service and the American 
Freight Lines are involved in the order 
affecting routes from Chicago to and from 
Peoria and other Illinois points and St. 
Louis, Mo. The A. F. L. will discontinue 
transportation of all shipments from or 
through Chicago destined to Kewanee, 
Galva, Galesburg, Monmouth and Abing- 
ton, Ill., and divert them to the Burlington 
truck line, which will divert to the A. F. L. 
all shipments from or through Chicago 
and St. Louis destined to Peoria, III. 

Another order provides that the Burling- 
ton Transportation Company divert to 
Merchants Motor Freight its freight busi- 
ness between Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Neb., and between Des Moines 
and St. Louis, Mo., but it will continue to 
perform pick up and delivery service at 
the terminal points. 

A similar arrangement is ordered for the 
diversion of Burlington truck line freight 
from or through Chicago to Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, Ill., and Daven- 
port and Bettendorf, Iowa, to the Dohrn 
Transfer Company. Certain intrastate 
operations in Illinois also will be discon- 
tinued by the Burlington affiliate, such as 
that between Rock Island and Kewanee, 
and diverted to the Dohrn line, which in 
turn will divert to the Burlington ship- 
ments originating on its route from 
Kewanee, IIl., to Peoria. 


The orders affecting the Burlington 
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affiliate followed applications by the truck 
operators involved for authority to make 
arrangements for co-ordinated service, 
which, the ODT states, will result in an 
annual saving of more than one and one- 
half million tire miles and release “a 
large number” of trucks for other essential 
uses. 


ODT Appointment 


William C. Glynn, who retired recently 
from the position of assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed chief of the newly-formed Trans- 
portation Section of the Containers Divi- 
sion, War Production Board. Mr. Glynn, 
the WPB announcement said, “will work 
out details for conservation of transporta- 
tion and distribution facilities within the 
containers industry.” 


Navy Shipments to Port Areas 
Now Under Permit System 


Exception Order ODT 16-1, Amend- 
ment 1, has been issued by the Office of 
Defense Transportation to rescind the 
exemption from the port-traffic permit sys- 
tem which has heretofore been accorded 
movements of United States Navy export 
shipments from inland points to port areas. 
The rescinding order became effective De- 
cember 21; and Navy export shipments 
may now be moved to port areas only 
under regular ODT permits or under 
special so-called “Series 66” permits which 
latter are granted at the sole discretion of 
the Navy Department. 


Trip Limit Lifted on Trucks 
Unloading ‘‘Reefers’’ 


To speed the unloading of refrigerator 
cars engaged in the movement of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, the Office of Defense 
Transportation December 21 announced 
that trucks handling such produce between 
freight terminals and wholesale markets 
are exempted from the requirements of 
General Order ODT No. 17, which forbids 
more than one truck delivery a day from 
one point of origin to one destination. 
Trucks engaged in unloading refrigerator 
cars may make as many deliveries as neces- 
sary, and may travel partially loaded if cir- 
cumstances require it, under the terms of 


General Permit ODT 17-19. 
New Tie Prices Set for East 


Following a study of tie production car- 
ried on by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion which showed that in the face of in- 
creased demands production so far in 1942 
has fallen off about 23 per cent as com- 
pared with the same period last year, the 
OPA announced December 21 a complete 
revision of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
216, establishing price ceilings on ties pro- 
duced in the eastern half of the United 
States. 

This measure is a companion to regula- 
tion No. 284, covering the western states, 
revision of which was announced in Rail- 
way Age of December 19, page 1006. The 
new price ceilings become effective in the 
eastern area December 26, supplanting the 
formula established September 5 of this 
year. 

An increase of about 10 per cent over 
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March, 1942, tie prices is allowed by the 
revised regulation. It sets up specific 
dollars and cents ceiling prices, varying 
with different production districts, which 
are stated to reflect railroad experience as 
to price levels that will encourage con- 
tinued output. Eight production zones are 
established, and prices are set for four 
classifications of ties in each zone, accord- 
ing to size. In addition to the four classes, 
prices are established for “serviceable re- 
jects,” and provision is made for determin- 
ing prices for switch ties, narrow gage 
ties and miscellaneous types. Bridge ties 
and crossing timbers, however, are not 
covered by the revised schedules and re- 
main subject to the OPA general maximum 
price regulation. 

Under the new provisions, the price for 
good quality oak ties varies, the announce- 
ment points out, from $1.15 to $1.60, de- 
pending on the historical differentiations in 
price among the various producing areas. 


Slight Increase Reported for 
October L.c.]. Carload 


Based on reports from 116 Class I rail- 
roads, the Office of Defense Transportation 
has determined that the average 1. c. 1. 
carload shipment in October was 20,592 
pounds, as compared with 20,566 pounds 
in September. The total 1. c. 1. movement 
in October was 892,009,057 pounds, or 11 
per cent, more than in September, and 
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42,826 or 10.9 per cent, more cars were 
loaded in handling it. As compared with 
May, before General Order ODT No. 1 be- 
came effective, the announcement states, 
these railroads handled 20 per cent more 
l. c. 1. freight in only 4 per cent more cars 
loaded, while the average load increased 
15 per cent. 

Switching and terminal lines and short 
lines reported an average |. c. 1. load of 
16,931 pounds in October, as compared with 
16,395 in September, while forwarders re- 
ported an average load of 38,181 pounds, 
compared with 37,703 pounds in the previ- 
ous month. 


Rock Island Shopmen Start 
Stay-on-Job Campaign 


In line with a nation-wide movement to 
avoid delays in vital war transportation, 
employees of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific shops are launching a program to 
“Stay on the Job.” Every effort is being 
made to eliminate absenteeism which inter- 
rupts work schedules and holds up vitally 
needed equipment. 

The unprecedented strain on locomotives 
and all types of equipment because of the 
demands of war transportation requires the 
services of every shopman for a maximum 
work week, it is pointed out. Periodic lay- 
ing off by employees, even of one man for 
a single day, frequently cripples the output 
of a shop. Yet it is this type of irregu- 


* 


The Boston & Maine Dunks for Scrap 


Freight vessels, many of them Japanese, have loaded scrap at the B. & M. docks along the Mystic 
river for more than 10 years. When it»was discovered recently that probably 500 tons of grade A 
scrap which had gone overboard piece by piece during these operations now rested at the bottom of the 
river, the road arranged to have a crane scrape the bottom. In less than 2 hours a 50-ton car had 


been filled, with still more to come. 
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larity, this laying off for brief periods, that 
is the most difficult to control, according 
to shop foremen and supervisors. 

The “Stay on the Job” campaign is be- 
ing augmented by a series of posters de- 
signed to emphasize the importance of reg- 
ularity among workers on the home front. 
The first of the series pictures a railway 
shop worker and a machine-gunner with 
the caption, “They’re on the Job, Let Us 
Stay on the Job.” 


ODT Advisory Committees 


Eleven additional Transportation Ad- 
visory Committees have been formed in as 
many different cities by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. Like the previous 
ones, they are made up of shipper repre- 
sentatives who will advise the field staffs 
of ODT’s Divisions of Railway Transport 
and Motor Transport, “collaborating on 
rail-truck coordination studies and railroad 
problems in general.” 

The new committees have been organized 
at Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleveland, 
Houston, Tex., Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Los Angeles, Calif., San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, La., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 


WPB Transport Committee for 
Drugs and Cosmetics Industry 


Wartime transportation problems of the 
drugs and cosmetics industry were dis- 
cussed in Washington, D. C., on December 
17 when the War Production Board’s re- 
cently-organized Drugs and Cosmetics In- 
dustry Transportation Advisory Committee 
held its first meeting. 

The outcome, according to the WPB 
announcement, was the appointment of 
“task” committees to study such matters 
as the elimination of long hauls, cross-haul- 
ing, and circuitous routing; the turn- 
around of transportation equipment, in- 
cluding the prompt loading and unloading 
of all types of freight cars and trucks, and 
the cleaning of cars; and the possibilities 
for heavier loading. Other matters dis- 
cussed included “the scheduling of ship- 
ments to lighten the seasonal strains on 
transportation and to spread shipping 
through the year.” 


Transportation Corps Gets New 
Field Organization 


Field agencies of the Transportation 
Corps, Army Services of Supply, are con- 
solidated into nine transportation zones by 
a War Department order announced De- 
cember 17. The zones correspond to the 
nine military Service Commands. Each 
zone officer, and district officers under him, 
will have charge of Army regulating sta- 
tions, freight consolidation and distribut- 
ing stations and holding and reconsignment 
points. 

Other duties of the zone officers include 
maintaining liaison with local traffic or- 
ganizations and agents of carriers, and also 
with representatives in their localities of 
other government agencies concerned with 
transportation. Their responsibilities also 
include supervision of ground storage, 
prompt unloading and release of freight 
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cars, and arrangement of facilities for 
movement of Army supplies and personnel. 

The zone headquarters, and officers in 
charge, are as follows: Boston, Mass., Col. 
Marcel Garsand; New York, Col. E. B. 
Gray; Baltimore, Md., Col. M. A. McFad- 
den; Atlanta, Ga., Col. H. L. Green; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Col. H. A. Boone; Chi- 
cago, Ill, Col. Dan A. Hardt; Omaha, 
Neb., Col. E. A. McTamaney; Dallas, 
Tex., Col. W. H. Noble; and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Col. J. C. P. Hanley. 


East Coast Oil Movement Shows 
No Improvement 


Several factors contributed to a decline 
in average daily receipts of petroleum 
products by tank car in the East Coast 
area in the week ending December 12, 
Petroleum Administrator for War Ickes 
has announced. His report indicates that 
the area received 736,099 barrels daily, a 
decrease from the previous week of 30,959 
barrels a day. The New England terri- 
tory, however, received an average of 811 
tank carloads a day, as compared with 805 
carloads in the previous week. 

Comparisons with previous weeks are 
affected, the statement points out, by the 
fact that pipeline capacity between Lima, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y., has been so in- 
creased that an additional 8,000 barrels a 
day now can be loaded into tank cars at 
the latter point instead of at Lima. This 
situation brings about faster turn-around 
of tank cars, but does not show in the 
weekly statistics, as Buffalo is within the 
East Coast area and loadings there are not 
counted in the reports of rail shipments 
to that district. 

Cold weather was responsible for some 
delay in tank car movements, the Adminis- 
trator reported. In addition to its effect 
on yard and switching operations, the cold 
causes ice to form in the bottom of loads 
of crude oil, necessitating delay in unload- 
ing while thawing is accomplished. 

To speed up turn-around of tank cars, 
terminals have been set up in six East 
Coast zones to handle train lots of tank 
cars. 

After the cars are unloaded at these 
points supplies are “fanned out” to sur- 
rounding areas by truck and barge. Head- 
quarters of the zones have been established 
in Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Bal- 
timore, Md., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
announced December 20 that approval has 
been given by the War Production Board 
to a program for building barges, tugs and 
towboats that is expected to contribute an 
additional 50,000 barrels of heavy fuel oil 
daily to Atlantic coast deliveries within 
five months, and twice that amount within 
ten months. Practically no heavy oil is 
moved by barge into this area now, the 
ODT adds. 

The program calls for movement of 50,- 
000 barrels daily from Texas ports to 
Panama City, Fla., through the Gulf In- 
tra-coastal waterway. From Panama City 
the oil will move by tank car, half to the 
Norfolk, Va., area and half to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for distribution along the At- 
lantic coast by water. Another 50,000 


barrels a day will be moved by barge up 
the Mississippi to the Cairo, IIl., terminal, 
whence it will be moved by tank car to 
the East. Provision is made for the con- 
struction of necessary terminal facilities 
at Cairo, Panama City, and Jacksonville, 
it is said. 

Following the emergency ban on retail 
gasoline sales for passenger car use ap- 
plied in the East Coast area December 
18, 19 and 20, Administrator Ickes an- 
nounced that withdrawals of gasoline and 
fuel oil from refineries and terminal supply 
points within that territory would be sub- 
ject to his control, and quotas for the bal- 
ance of this month and for January, 1943, 
were made public for these products. Spe- 
cific allotments are made from these totals 
to six geographic zones within the critical 
area. In explaining this order Deputy 
Administrator Ralph K. Davies said the 
oil industry, the transportation companies, 
the ODT and the PAW office have worked 
earnestly to build up supply “in the face of 
enormous difficulties. I will say without 
qualification that the progress which has 
been made has been little short of amaz- 
ing.” 

Mr. Davies also announced that actual 
construction of the pipeline from Norris 
City, Ill., to the New York-Philadelphia 
area was started December 21. More 
than 400 railroad cars will be required to 
move contractors’ equipment for this job, 
he stated. 

Work will go forward from 17 dif- 
ferent points, and more than 160 miles 
of pipe already has been delivered to points 
along the route. 


“Collect” Shipments*:to be 
Limited on British Railroads 


To save manpower and to relieve strain 
on employees due to the ever-increasing 
volume of war traffic, the British Ministry 
of War Transport has announced that ef- 
fective January 1 all freight traffic by rail 
—excepting cattle, fruit and vegetables— 
must be sent prepaid, the shipper being re- 
sponsible for freight charges at the point 
of origin, according to a release by the 
British Supply Council in North America. 

The exceptions mentioned are only tem- 
porary—as soon as arrangements can be 
made to overcome specific difficulties in 
these cases, it is hoped that all rail traffic 
may be brought within the scope of the new 
order. Merchandise traffic by passenger 
train and about three-fourths of the traffic 
by freight train is already sent prepaid. By 
discontinuing the practice of sending freight 
collect—to be paid for at destination—a 
great many clerks and members of the ac- 
counting department will be free to handle 
other work. 

As one example of what the war has 
done to British transportation, the case of 
a small town in Southern England is cited. 
In pre-war days the railroad serving this 
town handled about 600 passengers and 
2,500 consignments, which involved the use 
of about 750 freight cars. After the out- 
break of the war an airdrome was built 
nearby, with the result that in 1941 nearly 
11,000 passengers were carried and 6,000 
consignments handled—involving nearly 
7,000 freight cars. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Employees Brought 
Together by Radio 


N. & W. blankets its territory 
with 30-minute program 
in lieu of meeting 


On Monday evening, December 21, the 
Norfolk & Western went on the air with 
a 30-minute transcribed radio broadcast de- 
signed to tell the general public and mem- 
bers of the railroad family of the vital part 
the railroads and their employees in gen- 
eral, and the Norfolk & Western in par- 
ticular, are playing in the war effort. The 
program was sponsored by the 21 Norfolk 
& Western Better Service Clubs and was 
broadcast over a system-wide hook-up of 
about 16 stations located in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and 
Ohio. The broadcast was presented in lieu 
of the railway’s annual Better Service Con- 
ference—usually attended by delegates from 
all parts of the system—which has been 
discontinued for the duration of the war in 
order that employees may stay on the job 
during the war emergency and also to con- 
‘serve space on trains. 

The broadcast consisted of a number of 
“on-the-spot” interviews, conducted by 
James D. Johnston, of Roanoke, with some 
of the men who keep the wheels rolling. 
The first interview was with T. F. Shee- 
han, a veteran employee in the road’s ma- 
chine shops at Roanoke, Va., who gave a 
word picture of the activities carried on 
at that point 24 hours a day. Engineer 
Daniel Webster Johns spoke from the cab 
of one of the N. & W.’s large steam freight 
locomotives in the Roanoke yards. 

The next interview consisted of a two- 
way conversation between President W. L. 
Jenks and Tom Hardy, veteran train dis- 
patcher, who talked over the old days when 
they railroaded together. The scene was 
then shifted to one of the control towers 
at the Portsmouth, Ohio, yards, where T. 
Honaker, car retarder operator, explained 
how the movement of coal cars is controlled 
by the use of car retarders and switches. 
Conductor Mayo Adams, “captain” on the 
“Pocahontas,” operating between Roanoke 
and Norfolk, was next interviewed and he 
told something of how the N. & W. han- 
dles its heavy war-time passenger traffic. 

The broadcast was concluded with a talk 
by Lawrence Gardner, general claim agent, 
who is system chairman of the 21 N. & W. 
Better Service Clubs. He traced the his- 
tory of these clubs and explained their pur- 
pose, stressing the need for better service 
during the present emergency. 

Featured in the broadcast were songs by 
the Norfolk & Western Negro male chorus. 
Future radio programs are planned for 
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March, June, September, and December of 
next year, at which time other employees 
will be presented. 


Rock Island to Sell Three 
Grain Elevators 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific has 
been authorized by the District court to 
sell three grain elevators located on the 
Calumet river in South Chicago, IIl., to 
the East St. Louis Grain Elevator Com- 
pany for $400,000. The road paid a million 
dollars for the elevators in 1904 but re- 
cently maintenance cost has exceeded ren- 
tals. 


M. E. Fitzgerald is Given The 
St. Louis Car Award 


The bronze plaque which has been issued 
annually for the last few years by the Car 
Department Association of St. Louis for 
distinguished service in the field of railway 
car design, maintenance and use was 
awarded this year to M. E. Fitzgerald, 
master car builder of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois. The presentation was made 
at the regular monthly meeting of the asso- 
ciation on November 17, 1942, at which time 
Mr. Fitzgerald made the principal address 
on “The Car Department In Action.” 


Tribute to Charles C. Hubbell 


President William White of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1942, gave a luncheon in the ball- 
room of the Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
as a tribute to Charles Carlton Hubbell, 
general purchasing agent of that road, who 
is to retire on December 31, after 47 years 
of service. Mr. Hubbell’s associates on the 
Lackawanna presented him with a rare an- 
tique silver tray and his friends in the rail- 
way supply field presented him with a 
watch. Mr. Hubbell was recently elected 
president of the New York Railroad Club, 
of which he has long been an officer and 
one of the most active workers. 


Trainmen Devise Plan for Reliev- 
ing Man-Shortage 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has devised a plan for relieving shortages 
of yardmen and yard service employees 
which it has asked the railroads to try out 
in the Chicago switching district. Under 
the plan, workers who are idle for several 
days because of traffic slumps on their own 
roads would be allowed to take day to day 
jobs on other roads which need workers. 
The program was evolved from the sug- 
gestion that a temporary job registry be 
established in Chicago to prevent the lack 
of manpower from delaying the movement 
of war materials. The union would like 
to extend the plan wherever possible to 
other railroad centers. 












All-Freight Rates 
To South Approved 


All-commodity schedules found 
compensatory, but I. C. C. 
opinion is divided 

Approval of the railroad all-commodity 
carload rates to points in southern territory 
from Chicago, Mississippi and Ohio river 
crossings and Illinois freight association 
territory is expressed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an order of the 
full commission discontinuing its investi- 
gation of the matter, thus substantially ac- 
cepting the findings of its examiner, re- 
ported in Railway Age of June 13, page 
1162. 

Investigation into the lawfulness of the 
rates was begun by the commission on its 
own motion, and certain related Investiga- 
tion and Suspension cases were considered 
at the same time. The investigation sought 
to determine whether the roads have pre- 
served and enforced just and reasonable 
classifications, as well as to discover the 


‘effect of the rates upon carrier revenues, 


and their relation to other rail rates 
and rates of competing transportation 
services. 

Pointing out that the declared purpose 
sought to be accomplished by these rates 
is to provide a more flexible method of 
handling traffic to meet the changed con- 
ditions of merchandising, to reduce the 
cost of handling 1. c. 1. traffic, to stimulate 
the use of rail lines, and to recapture as 
much as possible of the traffic lost to com- 
peting forms of transport, the report gives 
a history of the decline of affected traffic 
handled by the railroads before the all- 
commodity rates were set up, and the im- 
proved conditions following their introduc- 
tion. Since the effective date of these 
rates, the report of the commission says, 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the loaded weight per car and in the reve- 
nue per car, though the revenue per ton 
has decreased somewhat. At the same 
time, it finds, there has been no decrease 
in the volume of I. c. |. traffic. 

When these rates were first established, 
the commission further states, they were 
opposed by some rail carriers, by a number 
of shippers and traffic bureaus, and by 
motor truck operators generally. After 
a trial of as much as 5% years on some 
roads, however, the rates have been so 
generally satisfactory that no opposition to 
them was manifested except by the com- 
peting motor carriers, and the commission 
finds that the large increase in the volume 
of traffic handled by motor carriers in the 
southern territory indicates that they have 

(Continued on page 1041) 
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Railway Wages Not 
To Be “Stabilized”? 


President rules railway wage 
case to side-step anti- 
inflation tribunal 


Mediation conferences on the demand of 
15 non-operating unions for a wage in- 
crease of 20 cents an hour and a closed 
shop will open in Chicago on January 7, 
1943, the National Mediation Board an- 
nounced this week. N. M. B. Chairman 
George A. Cook will be in charge of the 
proceedings, the entry upon which follows 
the December 15-17 New York meetings 
held between representatives of the unions 
and railroad managements. 

Meanwhile, this case as well as the de- 
mand of the operating brotherhoods for a 
30 per cent increase appears to be getting 
on the usual route to the White House— 
despite the “strong representations” made 
by the railroads to the War Labor Board 
that the latter organization should not sur- 
render its jurisdiction under the Anti-In- 
flation Act. 

President Roosevelt was asked at his 
December 18 press conference if he was in 
accord with the view that WLB should 
have jurisdiction; and his reply indicated 
his own view to the effect that present Rail- 
way Labor Act procedures are likely to 
prevail. That machinery, he informed the 
questioner, has functioned extremely well; 
and he added that he would not worry 
about the possibility of dissatisfaction or 
discrimination such as the railroad plea 
had suggested might arise if WLB did 
not retain jurisdiction. 

Thus it would seem that the outcome is 
likely to be an emergency board appointed 
by the President under the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act or one named by 
Dr. William M. Leiserson, chairman of the 
National Railway Labor Panel, which was 
set up by President Roosevelt’s May 21 
executive order to provide wartime pro- 
cedures whereby emergency boards would 
be appointed without the necessity for the 
taking of a strike vote. Some time ago 
Dr. Leiserson asked Director Byrnes of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization for 
a statement of OES policy with respect 
to railroad wage proceedings for the guid- 
ance of the National Mediation Board and 
other interested agencies. No such policy 
statement has yet been made public, al- 
though it is understood that there have 
been drafted tentative executive orders to 
clarify the situation. 

As noted in the Railway Age of October 
10, page 572, the President’s executive order 
creating OES extended the functions of 
WLB “to cover all industries and all em- 
ployees,” but stipulated also that nothing 
in it should be construed as affecting “the 
adjustment procedure of the Railway Labor 
Act.” This was interpreted generally at 
the time to mean that railway® wage cases 
could still go through their usual proce- 
dures, but settlements would have to be 
approved by WLB before they could be 
made effective. Seemingly, however, it 
could mean that railway wage matters were 
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excepted; so clarification is anticipated in 
the near future. 


Freight Car Loading 


Car loading figures for the week ended 
December 19 were not available from the 
Association of American Railroads at the 
time this issue went to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 12 totaled 740,336 cars. 
This was a decrease of 66,889 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1941, but an in- 
crease of 3,996 cars as compared with the 
same week in 1940. The summary for the 
December 12 week as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, December 12 











District 1942 1941 1940 
Bagtett: 665.565 144,437 169,280 161,849 
Allegheny ..... 159,784 176,359 159,608 
Pocahontas .... 53,153 52,020 46,688 
Southern ...... 113,404 125,102 114,040 
Northwestern .. 81,921 95,220 86,287 
Central Western 118,091 127,714 113,785 
Southwestern .. 69,546 61,530 54,083 
Total Western 

Districts .... 269,558 284,464 254,155 
Total All Roads 740,336 807,225 736,340 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 44,849 41,533 33,056 
Live stock..... 17,418 13,841 13,727 
CONG ao oelewayies 165,966 154,891 149,679 
OS ene 14,553 14,048 13,272 
Forest products. 36,937 42,377 39,618 

BO SC ecweanas 14,065 16,173 13,470 
Merchandise l.c.1 90,967 152,741 153,619 
Miscellaneous 355,581 371,621 319,899 
December 12... . 740,336 807,225 736,340 
December 5... 759,621 833,375 738,513 
November 28... 743,533 866,180 728,525 
November 21... 836,427 799,386 733,488 
November 14... 826,601 883,890 745,295 





Cumulative Total 


50 Weeks.... 41,484,233 40,884,394 35,114,792 





In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 12 totaled 66,804, as com- 
pared with 62,886 for the same week last 
year and 66,885 for the previous week, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics: 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
December 12, 1942.... 66,804 33,480 
December 5, 1942.... 66,885 32,720 
November 28, 1942.... 71,301 35,232 
December 13, 1941.. 62,886 31,953 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
December 12, 1942.... 3,261,418 1,692,401 
December 13, 1941.... 3,082,690 1,499,261 
December 14, 1940.... 2,714,711 1,244,825 


November Operating Revenues 
48.6 Per Cent Above 1941 


Preliminary reports from &4 Class I 
railroads, representing 81.3 per cent of to- 
tal operating revenues, made public De- 
cember 17 by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, show that those roads, in 
November, had estimated operating reve- 
nues amounting to $552,244,472, compared 
with $371,512,009 in the same month of 
1941, or an increase of 48.6 per cent. No- 
vember freight revenues of the 84 roads 
amounted to $428,885,574 compared with 
$311,632,226 in November, 1941, or an in- 
crease of 37.6 per cent. Passenger reve- 
nues totaled $86,687,879 compared with 
$34,033,700 in November, 1941, or an in- 
crease of 154.7 per cent. 





New L.C.C. Chairman 


For One-Year Term 


Alldredge elected for 1943 in 
reversion to plan of rotating 
the office annually 


Reverting to the plan of rotating that 
office annually on the basis of seniority, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
elected Commissioner J. Haden Alldredge 
as its chairman for the year 1943. He 
will succeed Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son who has served throughout 1942, first 
as acting chairman, and as chairman since 
the expiration on July 1 of the three-year 
term of Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
on leave as director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 

The commission’s announcement said 
that Commissioner Alldredge’s election 
came when Commissioner John L. Rogers, 
who by seniority in service was next in 
line for the chairmanship, found himself 
unable to take on the additional duties 
because he is serving as director of ODT’s 
Division of Motor Transport. 

Prior to the election of Mr. Eastman for 
the three-year term which began on July 
1, 1939, the plan of rotating the chairman- 
ship annually had prevailed since 1911; al- 
though the Eastman term was not unpre- 
cedented in commission history. Judge 
Thomas McIntyre Cooley, the first chair- 
man, served from 1887 through 1891 when 
he was succeeded by William R. Morrison 
who served first as acting chairman and 
then as chairman from 1892 until the end 
of 1897. Martin A. Knapp was chairman 
from January, 1898, until the end of 1910 
when he was succeeded by Judson C. 
Clements, the first of the one-year-term 
rotators. 

The 1939 change which installed Chair- 
man Eastman for three years was part of 
the internal reorganization which the com- 
mission announced at that time, at noted 
in the Railway Age of June 17, 1939, page 
1024. In general the changes were designed 
to expedite procedures and to organize 
the commission’s work along functional 
lines. In the latter connection, the Motor 
Carrier Division was stripped of its au- 
thority with respect to rates, securities, and 
the approval of consolidations, mergers, and 
acquisitions of motor carriers, and enforce- 
ment of penalties, those matters being 
“functionalized” under other divisions deal- 
ing with all carriers subject to the act. 
The reorganization was promoted by 
former Commissioner Marion M. Caskie, 
who was chairman at the time and who 
paved the way for Mr. Eastman’s election 
by voluntarily curtailing his own service 
as chairman by six months. 

Chairman-Elect Alldredge, a. member of 
the commission since May 1, 1939, suc- 
ceeded former Commissioner Frank Mc- 
Manamy. He was born at Brooksville, 
Ala., July 28, 1887, and was educated at 
the Central Alabama Agricultural School 
and the Jones Law School, Montgomery, 
Ala., where he received his LL.B. degree. 
Meanwhile he had entered industrial traffic 
work, serving in that field for nine years 
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prior to 1919 when he became secretary 
and traffic manager of the Dothan, Ala., 
Chamber of Commerce. He remained in 
that position through 1922, and from 1923 
until 1934 he was chief of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission’s Transporta- 
tion Bureau. From 1934 until his appoint- 
ment to the commission, Mr. Alldredge 
was with the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
serving in turn as transportation econo- 
mist and director of the Commerce De- 
partment. Among other writings, he was 
the author of the TVA monograph on 
“The Interterritorial Freight Rate Prob- 
lem of the United States,” published in 
1937. 

Mr. Alldredge’s I. C. C. term expires 
December 31, 1944. He got only a little 
better than a five and one-half year term, 
because President Roosevelt did nothing 
about naming a successor to former Com- 
missioner McManamy for more than a year 
after his term expired on December 31, 
1937, Mr. McManamy meanwhile remain- 
ing in office under that provision of the 
law which stipulates that an incumbent 
commissioner shall serve until his succes- 
sor qualifies. 


Rhode Island Commutation 
Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford to apply the Ex Parte 148 
fare increases to its intrastate commutation 
fares in Rhode Island. The commission’s 
action is a follow through from the recent 
report wherein it found that the refusal 
of the Public Utility Commissioner of 
Rhode Island to permit the increases caused 
undue preference of intrastate commuters 
and unreasonable prejudice against those 
traveling interstate. The report had al- 
lowed 60 days for the adjustment to be 
accomplished without an order. 


N. Y. C.-Nicholson Case Assigned 
for Further Hearing 


The reopened No. 28162 proceeding in- 
volving the relationship between the New 
York Central and the Nicholson Universal 
Steamship Company, a Great Lakes line, 
has been assigned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for further hearing 
“solely on the question of whether the 
finding in the report ‘that there is actual 
competition for traffic between the New 
York Central and Nicholson Universal’ 
should be modified.” The further hearing 
will be held January 21, 1943, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Examiner Fuller. 

The N. Y. C. interest in Nicholson came 
about through the relationship of N. Y. C. 
affiliates to the United States Freight Com- 
pany; and the commission’s prior report 
(see Railway Age of November 8, 1941, 
page 753) found that the situation consti- 
tuted a violation of the so-called Panama- 
Canal-Act provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Meanwhile, as noted in 
the Railway Age of November 28, 1942, 
page 901, there is now pending before the 
commission an application of Overlakes 
Freight Corporation, seeking approval of a 
consolidation of its properties with those 
of Nicholson in accordance with a plan 
which, the application said, will result in 
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“a complete elimination of the United 
States Freight Company from any interest, 
direct or indirect,” in Nicholson or Over- 
lakes. 


New York Railroad Club Contri- 
butes to Relief 


More than 2,800 guests attended the 
Seventieth Anniversary Dinner of the New 
York Railroad Club at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, on Thursday evening, 
December 10. The proceeds of the dinner, 
together with special contributions, netted 
about $4,560 each to the Army Relief Fund 
and the Navy Relief Fund, and $500 for 
the U. S. O. The retiring president of 
the club, William G. Curren, associate di- 
rector, Railway Transport, Division E Re- 
gion, Office of Defense Transportation, 
presented the incoming president, C. C. 
Hubbell, general purchasing agent, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. The gen- 
eral committee in charge of the dinner was 
headed by J. T. Talbot, vice-president, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


Mississippi Central Sponsors a 
Contest on Free Enterprise 


The Mississippi Central is sponsoring a 
contest open to students in all high schools 
and colleges in the state of Missisippi for 
the best letters to either senators or con- 
gressmen on the subject of “Why Private 
Free Enterprise Should Be Preserved 
After the War Is Won.” 

Copies of a diagrammatic presentation by 
the road, entitled “The American Bill of 
Rights,” have been made available to con- 
testants, which are to be used as a basis for 
the letters. The contest has been divided 
into two categories, one for high school 


students and one for college students. The 
first prize for each division will be a $50 
War Bond; second prize, a $25 War Bond, 
and the third prize, $10 in war stamps. 

Letters are limited to not more than 400 
words and must be submitted by February 
1. They will be judged by their content 
rather than the manner of presentation and 
the Mississippi Central reserves the right 
to mail the best 25 letters entered in the 
contest to the senators and congressmen to 
whom these letters are addressed. Letters 
are received at the company’s headquarters 
at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

In announcing the contest, the road says 
—“it has been stated that ‘the greatest 
menace to the republic is an uninformed 
electorate,’ this contest is an effort to off- 
set this condition to some extent.” 


More Ex.Parte 148 Petitions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
when this issue went to press, had an- 
nounced no action on the petitions filed 
by the Office of Price Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture and others 
seeking a discontinuance of the Ex Parte 
148 rate increases which became effective 
early this year. These petitions were 
noted in the Railway Age of December 12, 
page 975, while the railroad answer was 
reported in the issue of December 19, 
page 1005. 

Meanwhile the commission has received 
additional petitions supporting the OPA 
demand, including one filed by the Public 
Service Commission of North Dakota and 
various traffic associations and chambers 
of commerce in that state. Another came 
from a‘group of livestock -interests, in- 
cluding the American National Live Stock 
Association, the National Wool Growers 





Dies Used for the First Streamlined Train Built by Pullman-Standard 
Gees Into Scrap 
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Association, the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association, the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, the 
Highland-Hereford Breeders Association, 
Live Stock Traffic Association, and the 
National Live Stock Marketers Associa- 
tion. 


Pari-Mutuel Machine Used by 
P. R. R. to Sell Tickets 


The Pennsylvania recently installed at 
its Broad street station in Philadelphia, 
Pa., a pari-mutuel machine for the purpose 
of selling tickets between Philadelphia and 
main line suburban stations. These sta- 
tions include points on the main line be- 
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One of the Tickets Now Handled by the 
Pari-Mutuel Machine 


tween Philadelphia and Paoli, 20 miles to 
the west of Philadelphia. Tickets sold by 
the machine are for single trips only—two 
single trip tickets must be purchased for a 
round trip. — 

The machine, which has been modified 
for railroad use, was made by the same 
company which manufactures the pari-mu- 
tuel machines used at race tracks. Precau- 
tions similar to those taken at the race 
tracks to prevent counterfeiting have been 
taken. One ticket window at the Broad 
street station has been equipped with the 
machine, which is in operation from 7 a. m. 
to 3 p. m. and from 4:45 p. m. to 12:45 
a. m. daily. Each main line station is 
numbered, beginning with No. 1 for the 
52nd street stop to No. 18 for Paoli, which 
is the end of the line. A sample of the 
tickets issued by the machine is reproduced 
herewith. 

It has been found that the use of the 
machine speeds the sale of tickets, since 
the passenger can take his ticket while the 
clerk is preparing the change. 


Planned Progress Is Theme of 
Rock Island Advertising 


The place which the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific is taking in the movement 
of millions of tons of war-time freight, 
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and in handling the capacity wartime pas- 
senger traffic, is being told in a new series 
of institutional advertising displays. The 
campaign, featuring the Rock Island’s six 
year program of “Planned Progress,” is 
running in 175 daily newspapers and a list 
of magazines. Similar advertisements, in 
smaller sizes, are running simultaneously in 
400 on-line weeklies. 

The displays emphasize the railroad’s in- 
vestment, during recent years, of millions 
of dollars in new equipment and in mod- 
ernization, including its fleet of stream- 
lined trains, the Rockets. Other improve- 
ments ‘include Diesel locomotives, stream- 
lined track by eliminating curves, and 
heavier rails, ties and ballast. 

The initial advertisement explains that, 
as a result of the program of moderniza- 
tion, the railroad is “so well prepared that 
today we are capable of carrying even 
more vital war freight than the millions 
of ton-miles per day we have been so far 
called upon to haul!” 


All-Freight Rates 


to South Approved 
(Continued from page 1038) 


not been seriously affected by the all-com- 
modity rail rates. 

The rates benefit both large and small 
shippers, the commission adds. While 
some of the larger shippers, such as mail 
order houses, consolidate merchandise in 
carloads and ship direct by rail, others 
utilize the service of freight forwarders, 
who are the principal users of the all-com- 
modity rates. It is the general position of 
the railroads and the shippers and receivers 
of freight in the territories involved that 
the all-commodity rates have become an 
integral part of the transportation system 
and are indispensable, the commission finds, 
in view of the fact that the recent trend 
in merchandising practice has been toward 
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buying and shipping in small quantities 
instead of in carloads. 

Dissent to the majority findings was ex- 
pressed by Commissioners Porter, Alld- 
redge, Patterson, Rogers and Johnson. 
Commissioner Patterson’s dissent was 
based on his. objections to the carload 
minimums approved by the majority. The 
rates subject to minimum weights of 12,- 
000 Ib. not only are less than reasonable, 
he says, but encourage the wasteful use of 
cars, while those subject to the 30,000-lb. 
minimum are a lesser percentage of first 
class rates than similar proposed rates 
from eastern ports to the south which the 
commission condemned as unjust and un- 
reasonable. 

Commissioner Johnson dissented from 
the majority finding on the ground, among 
others, that it fails “to give adequate con- 
sideration to the purpose and meaning of a 
statute that sets forth a fundamental policy 
of rate-making” in citing as decisive “ar- 
bitrary findings” in previous cases holding 
that the railroads have not failed to estab- 
lish a classification of freight as required 
by law. The rates approved, he continues, 
amount to preferential treatment of a se- 
lected territory, and result in a disruption 
of the class-rate adjustment from a large 
part of central territory to and within a 
large part of southern territory. 

Other dissenting commissioners objected 
to the majority findings particularly on the 
grounds that the rates in question in their 
opinion violate the section of the statute 
requiring observance of a just and reason- 
able classification of property for rate-mak- 
ing purposes. 


Stockholders Told of P. R. R.’s 


Wartime Expenditures 


A small pamphlet accompanying dividend 
checks, sent out to stockholders by the 
Pennsylvania recently, sets forth the prin- 
cipal items in the special program for new 
equipment repairs, facilities and improve- 





C. & E. I. Bond Sales Car 


This passenger car in resplendent red, white and blue will carry the war bond message on its 


trips between Chicago and points as far south as Miami, Fla. 
& E. I. are carrying similar war savings messages. 


Meanwhile, several freight cars of the 
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ments, which the road has found necessary 
in order to handle increased war traffic. In 
addition to “hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars” expended by the road during the 
period since the outbreak of the present 
war and for normal and ordinary opera- 
tions, nearly $200,000,000 has been expend- 
ed for improvements and additions directly 
attributable to the war effort. 

From August 31, 1939, to October 1, 
1942, the pamphlet states, “an emergency 
investment of $72,591,807 above ordinary 
peacetime plans” was made in locomotives, 
cars and other equipment required to meet 
war responsibilities. This included 64 steam 
locomotives, 50 electric locomotives, 17 
switch engines, 87 large-capacity freight lo- 
comotive tenders, 13,000 freight cars, 67 
units of marine equipment and 77 passeu- 
ger cars. “More will be needed” the share- 
holders were told. 

During the same period, $81,827,966 was 
spent over dnd above ordinary peacetime 
costs on repairs to equipment. As a result, 
on October 1, 1942, with 233,642 freight 
cars “fit and running,” 97.6 per cent of the 
cars were in good order, with only 2.4 per 
cent in the shop. In the case of steam 
locomotives—with 4,156 engines—97.9 per 
cent of the total owned were in active oper- 
ation, with only 2.1 per cent in process of 
repair. An additional expenditure of 
$7,814,288 was made for rebuilding, con- 
verting and repairing passenger cars need- 
ed to handle war traffic. 

Since the beginning of the war in Eu- 

rope, $28,157,796 was spent for additions to 
tidewater terminals and their supporting 
plant and to yards, tracks and shop facili- 
‘ties throughout the system—all designed 
to accelerate the movement of essential 
freight—and many miles of sidings and 
tracks were also constructed to serve war 
industries and government requirements. 

For the installation of new centralized 
traffic control and signal systems to accel- 


erate the movement of trains and give ex- 
isting trackage increased capacity, $3,946,- 
834 was expended. In addition there were 
outlays for property protection needed he- 
cause of war conditions amounting to 
$2,695,001. 

Altogether, the special wartime expendi- 
tures on rolling stock, the pamphlet shows, 
amounted to $162,234,091, and on trackage 
and other facilities to $34,799,631, making a 
grand total for the entire war program of 
$197,033,722. 

To show how demands on its freight and 
passenger service have increased, the 
pamphlet cites the following comparisons: 

Tons carried one mile for the first ten 
months of 1942 totaled 59,404,000,000, as 
compared with+46,005,000,000 for the same 
period in 1941; 34,952,000,000 in 1940 and 
29,546,000,000 in 1939 (an increase of 101.1 
per cent over 1939). Passengers carried 
one mile in the first ten months of 1942 
totaled 6,127,000,000, as compared with 
3,509,000,000 for the same period in 1941; 
2,832,000,000 in 1940 and 2,628,000,000 in 
1939 (an increase of 133.1 per cent over 
1939). 


Supply Trade 





American Steel Foundries 


The net income of the American Steel 
Foundries for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, amounted to $2,906,343 
after Federal taxes on income of $9,800,000, 
according to the annual report of the com- 
pany. The fiscal year 1942 was begun 
with unfilled orders amounting to approxi- 
mately $33,000,000 while at the close of 
the fiscal year they amounted to $90,000,- 
000. The activities of the company are 
now devoted largely to war work. 





Servicing Trains in Wartime 
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An army of cleaning women starts out at seven a. m. to service waiting trains 











age 


C. D. Bucher has been appointed di- 
rector of purchases for the Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company to succeed 
J. C. Cunningham, who has resigned. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company has announced the removal of 
its Boston, Mass., office to 78 Brookline 
avenue. 


The name of the Scully Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Chicago, subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, will be 
changed to United States Steel Supply 
Company on January 1, 1943, to identify 
the supply company more closely with 
other subsidiaries. 


P. J. Sullivan, manager of the Order 
department of the American Steel Foun- 
dries at Chicago, has been appointed sales 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed John 
E. Wright, who has resigned to become 
representative of the Edward G. Budd Man- 
ufacturing Company at St. Louis, effective 
January 1. E. L. Quaid, assistant man- 
ager of the Order department, succeeds 
Mr. Sullivan. 


The Army-Navy “E” award for out- 
standing achievement in war production 
was presented to 9,662 employees of the 
American Optical Company at a cere- 
mony held in the company’s Scuthbridge, 
Mass., plant. The “E” pennant was pre- 
sented by Brig. Gen. Burton O. Lewis, dis- 


trict chief, Boston, Mass., ordnance divi- . 


sion, to George B. Wells, president, and 
Captain J. J. Hyland, U. S. N. (Ret.), in- 
spector of Navy material, Boston district, 
presented “E” pins to the workers. 


Workmen in the shell forging plants of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., United States Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiary, on December 16 delivered to the 
U. S. Army ordnance department the mil- 
lionth 155 mm. and millionth 75 mm. shell 
forgings. The presentation was made dur- 
ing a visit to the plants by Army ordnance 
and company officials. The plant making 
the 75 mm. shell forgings was developed 
from a pilot plant and delivered the first 
forging on August 1, 1941. The 155 mm. 
shell forging plant delivered its first shell 
forging on November 20, 1941. 


As a result of new war contracts re- 
ceived, sub-assemblies for “flying box cars” 
will flow in vastly increased numbers from 
a plant of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company that once pro- 
duced freight cars. With contracts total- 
ing 14 times its initial order, the company 
is enlarging its existing plant facilities to 
meet the military demand. A steady up- 
swing in production at the aircraft plant 
during the past year has been made pos- 
sible “because our people, in their aircraft 
work, have been able to take advantage of 
our past experience in handling aluminum 
alloy and other light metals in development 
of the streamlined train,” according to 
Harry V. Hughes, assistant works man- 
ager of the Chicago plant. The new con- 
tracts call for “vastly expanded produc- 
tion” of wings and tail assemblies for the 
largest two- and four-motor cargo planes. 


Gordon L. Leach has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Hunt- 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS‘ 


STEAM POWER 





With our fast-growing fleet of Liberty 
ships and with American war plants 
turning out ever-increasing quantities 
of tanks, planes, guns, etc., American 
seaports must work still more fever- 
ishly to keep this war production 
stream moving on schedule to our 
men on world-wide battlefronts. 


At the Port of New Orleans, a great 
American seaport and production 
center, thousands of cars a day are 
being unloaded, and port traffic is on 
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an unprecedented scale. The ,rail- 
roads, with the cooperation of ship- 
pers, are bending every effort to pre- 
vent bottlenecks at this critical point. 
The Louisiana and Arkansas Railroad, 
linking New Orleans with the raw 
material and production centers of 
the north, employs modern Lima-built 
steam locomotives of the 2-8-2 type to 
provide the speedy, economical train 
movement so essential to smooth, un- 
interrupted seaport traffic. 


Steam power “Keeps ’em rolling”. 
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Spiller Manufacturing Corporation. 
Mr. Leach was born in Boston, Mass., in 
1905 and is a graduate of Philips Exeter 
academy and Harvard university. He was 
formerly employed in the mechanical de- 
partment of the Boston elevated railway, 
and joined the Hunt-Spiiler Manufacturing 
Corporation as sales representative in 1930. 





Gordon L. Leach 


During the past year he has been handling 
affairs in connection with the Priority de- 
partment, which he will continue to do in 
addition to his new duties. 


OBITUARY 


Charles A. Kropp, chairman of the 
board of the Kropp Forge Company and 
the Kropp Forge Aviation Company, Chi- 
. cago, died on December 17 at his winter 
home at Miami Beach, Fla. Mr. Kropp 
was born at Annefors Bruk, Sweden, on 
June 26, 1865, and migrated to the United 
States in the late 80’s. The present Kropp 
Forge Company had its roots in the water- 
powered forge shop founded by Mr. Kropp’s 
father in 1837 at Annefors, Sweden, where 
C. A. Kropp learned his trade. In 1901, 





Charles A. Kropp 


Mr. Kropp organized one of Chicago’s earli- 
est job forging shops, the Sundberg-Kropp 
Company, from which the present Kropp 


Forge Company and subsidiaries have 


evolved. Mr. Kropp had been inactive the 
last several years, spending most of his 
time at his Florida and Round Lake, LIL, 
homes. 
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Abandonments 





BaLTImMorE & Oun10.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon its line from 
Blue Bell, Ohio, to Cumberland, 4.59 miles. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JERSEY.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction this 
road’s application for authority to abandon 
its Pier 80 freight station in New York, 
N. Y. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—This_road’s 
wholly owned subsidiary, the Greenwich & 
Johnsonville, has been authorized by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a 0.721-mile line in 
Northumberland, N. Y. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to abandon its line 
from Fairmount Heights in Kansas City, 
Mo., to Independence, 1.6 miles. 


LoutsviLLE & NASHVILLE.— This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
one-mile section of branch line between 
Olcott, Ky., and Chenoa. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This road and_ the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana, lessor, have ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon 21 miles 
of the latter’s branch lines in Michigan. 
The lines involved are the Missaukee 
branch from a point near Cadillac to a 
connection with the Veneer branch at 
Veneer Junction, 15.32 miles; the Veneer 
branch from Veneer Junction to the end of 
the line at Falmouth, 4.64 miles; and the 
Lake City branch from a junction with the 
Missaukee branch at Sandstown to the 
end of the line at Lake City, 1.23 miles. 


SOUTHERN PaciFic.—In a proposed re- 
port in Finance Docket 13830, Examiner 
A. G. Nye has recommended that the In- 





terstate Commerce Commission deny the 
application of this road’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, the Petaluma & Santa Rosa, for 
authority to abandon a branch from Lib- 
erty, Calif., to Two Rock, 5.43 miles, on the 
ground that its operation will not cause 
any undue burden. 


Union Paciric—This road and the 
Oregon Short Ling have been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, to abandon operation of, and to 
abandon, respectively, a segment of the 
Idaho-Northern branch between mile post 
99.73 and milepost 109.1, 9.37 miles, to make 
way for a reservoir project of the federal 
government, which is to construct at its 
own expense a substitute line, which the 
railroads are to operate. 


WasasH.—In a proposed report in Fi- 
nance Docket 13887 Examiner Lucian Jor- 
dan has recommended that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission deny this road’s 
application for authority to abandon its 
branch from Bement, IIl., to Sullivan, 23.16 
miles, on the ground that its operation is 
and has been profitable and public incon- 
venience would result from abandonment. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





D. & R. G. W. to Spend $3,171,588 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western has 
been authorized by the District: Court to 
spend $3,171,588 for improvements to track 
and equipment. Of the total, more than 
$1,000,000 will be spent for 115-lb. and 
131-lb. rails and $500,000 will be expended 
on centralized traffic control. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue AtLAntic Coast LINE has ordered 
30,000 tons of rail from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 





systems from coast to coast. 


effort to make the students ‘air-minded.’ 


in this field. 


former: years. 
paint pictures of flying cadets. 


—From the New York -Times. 





Why Meager Economic Merit Will Not . 
Handicap Aviation 


“Through the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, a series 
of twenty textbooks on aviation, designed for junior and senior high school 
students, has. been prepared by a committee of prominent educators, and since 
September nearly 400,000 of these volumes have been introduced in 5,000 school 


“High schools in all parts of the country are revising their courses in an 


to stress the development of aviation and its role in the war. 
the secondary schools are to have standardized, educationally approved textbooks 


“Aeronautical terms are extensively employed in the classroom today. In English 
classes, for example, literature of the air is replacing the classical readings of 
Art students make posters with airplanes as the background, or 


“In arithmetic classes pupils get some such problem as this: ‘If a bomber can 
travel 250 miles an hour, how long would it take to reach its objective 1,175 miles 
away if it had to go out of its course 190 miles because of enemy interference?” 
To an important extent, a transformation has taken place in the teaching of 
geography, history, biology, chemistry and the other usual school subjects. In 
each case the impact of their age is stressed.” 


Virtually every subject has been altered 
For the first time 
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Franklin is frequently urged to rush repair parts for locomo- 












tives undergoing repairs. 

Today the delays caused by wrong priorities, difficulty 
in obtaining materials and the concentration of machines 
on war work, make it almost impossible to give the former 
prompt response to such requests. 

For your own protection we suggest ordering currently 
against requirements that you know will be called for by 
planned maintenance schedules. 


This is permissible under WPB regulations and will pre- 





vent delay in restoring locomotives to service. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. orc: 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Construction 





Atiantic Coast Line.—This railroad 
has authorized, and work is in progress on, 
the construction of 3.62 miles of second 
track on the Petersburg Belt line near 
Petersburg, Va., at estimated cost of $159,- 
000. 


Lone Istanp.—The Long Island has 
completed full renovation and moderniza- 
tion of its Flatbush avenue terminal in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Jamaica, L. LI, 
station as part of a program-of improving 
its stations, property, and equipment. The 
exteriors of both structures have been 
washed and sandblasted and inside the 
buildings new terrazzo floors have been 
laid, new lighting fixtures installed and 
wall surfaces and ceilings cleaned and re- 
painted. Since January 1 of this year 94 
Long Island stations have been repainted, 
with 9 now under way, leaving 29 to be 
painted in 1943. In many stations the 
washrooms have been improved by the in- 
stallation of new tile walls and tile floors 
and modern plumbing fixtures—57 in all— 
have been installed. To keep these newly- 
renovated stations spotless, the station 
cleaning forces have been doubled. 

Car cleaning has also been greatly in- 
tensified. Up to December 1, one-half of 
the Long Island’s 1,399 passenger coaches 
had been repainted on the exterior, and 
one-third repainted both inside and out. In 
order to maintain the newly-painted cars 
in good condition, the car-cleaning forces 
likewise have been doubled. 

Acting on a recommendation of the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation’s report, 
the railroad also has been steadily covering 
its roadbed with crushed stone ballast and 
to date 80,000 tons of stone have been 
spread, covering 47 miles. Proceeding si- 
multaneously has been the laying of new 
steel rail and to date 2,561 tons of rail 
have been laid, principally on express 
tracks, A total of 159 self-propelled cars 
have been equipped with electric brakes 
during the year, leaving 190 to be thus 
equipped. At the rate of 25 per month, 
these installations are expected to be com- 
pleted by the fall of 1943. 


LovuIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—A _ contract 
has been awarded the C. G. Kershaw Con- 
tracting Company, Birmingham, Ala., for 
removing the materials from the Swan 
Creek branch line, extending from Swan 
Creek Jct., Tenn., to Gordonsburg, a dis- 
tance of about 17 miles. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized the 
abandonment of this branch line effective 
October 24, 1942. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This railroad has 
awarded contracts for the construction of 
a tank-car yard, tracks, etc., at Linden, N. 
J., to Charles F. Vachris, Inc., and for the 
construction of stockyards, etc., at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to the Minton Construction 
Company. 


War DepartMent.—The U. S. En- 
gineer office, Cincinnati, Ohio, has awarded 
a contract amounting to more than $100,000 
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and less than $500,000 to W. A. Gurtler 
& Co., Chicago, for the construction of 
additional railroad facilities in Ohio. The 
U. S. Engineer office, Gadsden, Ala., has 
awarded a contract amounting to more 
than $100,000 and less than $500,000 to 
Royce Kershaw & Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
for railroad construction in Alabama. The 
U. S. Engineer office, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has awarded a contract in amount less than 
$100,000 and more than $50,000 to Shanna- 
han Bros., Los Angeles, for the construc- 
tion of a railroad spur in California. The 
U. S. Engineer office, Atlanta, Ga., has 
awarded a contract in amount less than 
$50,000 to S. B. Slack, Decatur, Ga., for 
railroad construction in Georgia and the 
U. S. Engineer office, Portland, Ore., has 
awarded a contract to Natt McDougall & 
Co., Portland, for the construction of a 
railroad spur in Oregon. 


Finaneial 





BALTIMORE & OnI0.—Seeks Tenders on 
18 Issues—The Baltimore & Ohio has is- 
sued an invitation for tenders of 18 issues 
of the system’s secured obligations. Roy 
B. White, president, announced that the 
purpose of the call was to give all holders 
an equal opportunity to share in the tem- 
porary wartime earnings of the company 
by tendering their bonds or notes if they 
cared to do so. Tenders must be received 
by January 16, and will be accepted or re- 
jected not later than January 25. Securi- 
ties covered by tender acceptances are to be 
delivered on or before February 10, 1943. 
The invitation for tenders is addressed to 
holders of the Baltimore & Ohio first mort- 
gage 5’s of 1948; first mortgage 4’s of 
1948; Southwestern division 5’s of 1950; 
Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & West Virginia 
system 4’s of 1951; Toledo-Cincinnati di- 
vision 4’s of 1959; also to the refunding 
and general mortgage series A 5’s of 1995, 
series C 6’s of 1995, series D 5’s of 2000 
and series F 5’s of 1996; and the secured 
4 per cent notes of 1944. Other issues are 
the Lincoln Park & Charlotte first mort- 
gage 5’s of 1949; Ohio & Little Kanawha 
first mortgage 5’s of 1950; Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh consolidated mortgage 
4¥4’s of 1957; Buffalo & Susquehanna first 
mortgage 4’s of 1963; Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western first mortgage 5’s of 
1965; West Virginia & Pittsburgh «first 
mortgage 4’s of 1990; Cleveland Terminal 
& Valley first mortgage 4’s of 1995; and 
Allegheny & Western first mortgage 4’s of 
1998. 


Cuicaco & ILLino1s MipLAnp.—Elected 
chairman of the board—John F. Gilchrist, 
president of the Chicago & Illinois Midland 
from 1914 to June, 1940, has been elected 
a director and chairman of the C. & I. M. 
(owned by the Commonwealth Edison 
Company). 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—Bond 
Tssue.—At the applicant’s request, Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has vacated and set aside its order of May 
20, 1938, permitting it to issue up to $15,- 
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000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 5 
per cent bonds, series C, all of which have 
now been retired and cancelled. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Elects New Dirce- 
tors.—S. G. Blaylock and C. A. Dunning 
have been elected directors of this railroad 
to fill vacancies created by the deaths of 
Herbert S. Holt and W. N. Tilley. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Bond Plan — 
Directors of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company and the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corporation have approved a 
plan of adjustment in connection with $47,- 
769,000 of first and refunding 4 per cent 
mortgage bonds of the former company, 
which mature next May 1. The plan calls 
for payment of 10 per cent of the principal 
in cash, and the balance by a 20-year ex- 
tension of the bonds at the same interest 
rate. To provide for the amortization of 
the extended bonds, the plan calls for pay- 
ment of two-thirds of net earnings after 
January 1, 1943, into a sinking fund— 
until the principal amount of the bonds 
outstanding has been reduced to $25,000,000. 
As long as more than this amount of bonds 
is outstanding, the company will also be 
required to pay into the sinking fund an 
amount equal to any dividend disburse- 
ments it may make—and dividends may not 
exceed one-sixth of net earnings so long 
as this sinking fund obligation is in opera- 
tion. The plan also provides for pledging 
under this mortgage of additional securities 
owned by the company—or the sale of such 
securities and the application of the pro- 
ceeds to the sinking fund. This is a re- 
organization under the McLaughlin Act 
(i. e., the revived “Chandler Act”) and is 
conditioned upon its acceptance by a sub- 
stantial number of holders and approved by 
the I. C. C. 


Erte.—Northern of N. J —Notice of their 
intention to appeal to the United States 
circuit court at Philadelphia, Pa., an order 
approving the reorganization of the Norit!- 
ern of N. J., was filed with the United 
States district court at Newark, N. J., by 
two Northern stockholders. Under the re- 
organization plan, approved November 16, 
the Northern is acquired by ‘the Erie. 


Gutr, Mosire & Oun1to.—New Director. 
—Frank M. Mayfield, president of the 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney depart- 
ment store in St. Louis, Mo., director of 
the St. Louis chamber of commerce and 
head of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
to succeed E. D. Scruggs, of Washington, 
D. C., who has resigned. 


Lovistana & ARKANSAS.—Lease and 
Operation—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to lease and operate a branch of 
the Missouri Pacific from Wildsville, La., 
to Concordia Junction, and to operate un- 
der trackage rights on the Missouri Pa- 
cific line from Concordia Junction to Vi- 
dalia, so as to continue service now effec- 
tive between these points. 


Lovutsvitte & * NASHVILLE. — Sinking 
Fund.—This road has applied to the Inter- 
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a strategic material 


CONSERVED 


with Security Sectional Arches 


Today, more than ever, fuel is one of our strategic materials. 
Making every pound of fuel produce the maximum amount of 
steam not only conserves this strategic material but also the 
cars required to transport it. 


For over 32 years, Security Sectional Arches have been saving 
fuel on all types of steam locomotives. 


But experience has proved that only with a complete Arch 
can maximum fuel economy be realized. 
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state Commerce Commission for authority 
to use bonds of its series E 334 per cent 
first and refunding mortgage bought with 
treasury funds in meeting requirements for 
sinking fund payments on that issue. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Declares Common 
Dividend.—Directors of the Northern Pa- 
cific on December 19 voted a dividend of 
$1 a share on the capital stock, payable 
February 1. This is the first payment on 
the railroad’s common stock since Febru- 
ary 1, 1932. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—TJo0 Buy Underly- 
ing Bonds—The United States district 
court at Norfolk, Va., on December 19 au- 
thorized the Seaboard Air Line to purchase 
the first mortgage bonds of the Raleigh 
& Gaston and the Raleigh & Augusta Air 
Line railway at a price of $900 for each 
$1,000 bond, plus accrued interest thereon 
at January 1, 1943. The authorization was 
effective until January 15. There are out- 
standing $1,000,000 of the Raleigh & Au- 
gusta bonds and $1,200,000 of the Raleigh 
& Gaston bonds. 


SouTHERN.—Dividend.—Directors of this 
company have declared $3.75 of dividends 
on its preferred stock out of this year’s 
earnings—to be paid in three installments 
during the coming year. In November 
$1.25 was paid on this stock, so that the 
total disbursement on it, from 1942 earn- 
ings will be $5. In ten years, 1932-41 in- 
clusive, no distribution was made to holders 
of these shares. 


Dividends Declared 


Allegheny & Western.—$3.00, semi-annually, 
payable January 1, 1943, to holders of record 
December 19. 

Camden & Burlington—75c, semi-annually, 
— January 2, 1943, to holders of record 

ember 15, 

Canada Southern.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able February 1, 1943, to holders of record 
December 28. 

Canadian Pacific—4% Non-Cumulative Pre- 
ferred, 2 Per Cent, semi-annually, payable 
ae 1, 1943, to holders of record January 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois—Class A Invest- 
ment, 59c, payable January 15, 1943, to holders 
of record December 31. 

Delaware.—$1.00, semi-annually, payable Janu- 
ary 2, 1943, to holders of record December 15. 

Joliet & Chicago.—Stamped Common, $1.75, 
quarterly, payable January 4, 1943, to holders of 
record December 23. y, 

Louisiana & Missouri——7 Per Cent Guaranteed 
Preferred (Accumulated), $21.00, payable No- 
vember 20 to holders of record November 20. 
“Mahoning Coal R. R.—Common - (Irregular), 
5.00, payable December 15 to holders of record 

ecember 21; 5 Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, semi- 
annually, payable January 2, 1943, to holders of 
record ember 21. 

Morris & Essex.—$2.13, semi-annually, payable 
(mney 2, 1943, to holders of record December 


Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able January 15, 1943, te holders of record 
December 31. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able January 9, 1943, to holders of record 
December 31. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75c, semi- 
annually, payable April 1, 1943, to holders of 
record March 15, 1943. 

Providence & Worcester.—$2.50, payable De- 
cember 31 to holders of record December 9. 


Rochester & Genesee Valley,—$2.00, semi- 
annually, payable January 2, 1943, to holders of 
record December 19. 


Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia.—Year-end, 50c, 
payable December 15 to holders of record De- 
cember 4. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
ayable January 2, 1943, to holders of record 

mber 15, 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—Common, 
$1.50, semi-annually; 5 Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, 
both payable January 2, 1943, to holders of 
record December 31. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Earl B. Moffatt, assistant to the vice- 
president of operations of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the president, with supervi- 
sion over the purchasing, the stores and 
the dining car department at New York, 
effective January I, 1943. 


L. A. Tibor, general traffic manager of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at Mobile, Ala., 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of traffic. Holly Stover, executive rep- 
resentative and associate director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed vice- 
president of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, also 
with headquarters at Washington. 


OPERATING 


W. C. Quinn has been appointed chief 
dispatcher of the Hornepayne division of 
the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Hornepayne, Ont., succeeding A. E. 
McCullough, whose promotion was noted 
in the Railway Age of December 5. 


Perry M. Shoemaker, superintendent 
of the Morris and Essex division of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with 
headquarters at Hoboken, N. J., has been 
promoted to general superintendent, with 
headquarters at New York, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1943. 


T. L. Phillips, assistant trainmaster of 
the Atlanta division of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Atlanta division, with 
headquarters as before at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding T. J. Hale, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Chattanooga division. R. M. 
Williams has been appointed assistant 
trainmaster, succeeding Mr. Phillips. 


E. Lait, assistant superintendent of the 
Canadian National at Edson, Alta., has been 
transferred to Dauphin,, Man,, succeeding 
W. B. Frame, who ifi’turn has béén trans- 
ferred to Edson, relieving Mr. Lait. A. C. 
Nicholls, chief clerk to the general super- 
intendent of transportation at Winnipeg, 
Man., has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent at North Battleford, Sask. 


R. C. Wheeler, assistant superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Medicine Hat, 
Alta., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Medicine Hat division, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding E. S. Mc- 
Cracken, whose promotion to general 
superintendent of the Algoma district, with 
headquarters at North Bay, Ont., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 31. 


T. J. Hale has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Chattanooga and 
Huntsville divisions of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, with . head- 
quarters at Chattanooga, Tenn. F. E. 
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Carpenter has beein appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Nashville and the 
Paducah and Memphis divisions with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. G. S. 
Tally has been appointed trainmaster of 
the Chattanooga and Huntsville divisions, 
with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


G. B. Daniel, assistant superintendent 
of the New River division of the Virginian, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Norfolk division, with headquarters at 
Victoria, Va., succeeding Berkeley Mills, 
who has been transferred to the New River 
division, with headquarters at Princeton, 
W. Va., succeeding J. W. White, who has 
retired, effective January 1, 1943. The po- 
sition of assistant superintendent, formerly 
held by Mr. Daniel, has been abolished. 


Richard W. Hall, attorney in the law 
department of the Boston & Maine, has 
been promoted to chief of personnel, oper- 
ating department, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Hall was graduated 
from Harvard university in 1910 and from 
Boston University Law school in 1913. Dur- 
ing World War I, he was an officer in the 
United States Navy, in command of a sub- 


Richard W. Hall 


chaser on duty in the English Channel, and 
was awarded the Navy Cross for Merito- 
rious Service. He entered the service of 
the Boston & Maine on April 26, 1920, as 
assistant solicitor in the law department. 
In September, 1930, he- was appointed at- 


“*torney ini the law department, remaining in 


this capacity until his recent appointment. 
In his new position, Mr. Hall will be in 
charge of all personnel matters for the Bos- 
ton & Maine. 


R. F. Watts, whose retirement as su- 
perintendent of terminals of the Southern 
at Birmingham, Ala., was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 19, was born 
at Collinsville, Ala., and entered the service 
of the Southern in 1901 as a brakeman on 
the Birmingham division. In 1905 he was 
advanced to conductor and on April 1, 1920, 
he was promoted to trainmaster. Mr. Watts 
was advanced to superintendent of termi- 
nals, with headquarters at Birmingham, on 
September 1, 1924, which position he held 
until his retirement. 


ee McLeod, whose appointment as 
superintendent. of terminals of the Southern 
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at Birmingham, Ala., was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 19, was born at 
Grove Hill, Ala. on April 4, 1889, and 
entered railway service on February 1, 
1906, as a clerk on the Southern at Dick- 
son, Ala. A few months later he was pro- 
moted to agent at Dickson, later being 
transferred successively to Whatley, Ala., 
and Demopolis. On April 1, 1917, Mr. 
McLeod was promoted to inspector of 
agencies on the Mobile division, with head- 
quarters at Selma, Ala., and on April 1, 
1921, he was advanced to agent-yardmaster 
at Mobile, Ala. In 1937 he was appointed 
agent at New Orleans, La., and since May, 
1942, he has been supervisor of rail termi- 
nals of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion at New Orleans. 


TRAFFIC 


George L. Lucas, assistant general 
freight agent of the Ashley, Drew & North- 
ern, with headquarters at Crossett, Ark., 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army. 


W. C. Rennick, traveling freight agent 
of the Texas & Pacific at Birmingham, 
Ala., has been promoted to general agent 
at that point, succeeding J. D. Healy, who 
has been transferred to New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Healy relieves M. L. Craig, who 
has been commissioned a first lieutenant in 
the Transportation Corps of the U. S. 
Army. 


Rommie B. Smith, assistant coal traf- 
fic manager of the Illinois Central, has 
been promoted to coal traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding N. L. Richmond, who has been 
granted an indefinite leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health. A photograph and bi- 
ography of Mr. Smith were published in 
the Railway Age of July 18, page 122, at 
the time of his promotion to assistant coal 
traffic manager. 


Harry C. Schmidt, assistant to the vice- 
president of traffic of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, has been promoted, ef- 
fective January 1, 1943, to freight traffic 
manager, in charge of sales and service, 
with headquarters at New York. A pho- 
tograph of Mr. Schmidt and a biographical 
sketch of his railway career appeared in 
the Railway Age of July 4, on page 40. 
Joseph S. Sikora, also freight traffic man- 
ager at New York, will remain in charge 
of rates and divisions. 


G. E. Carter, general passenger agent 
of the Eastern lines of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, has been appointed assistant passenger 
traffic manager, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Montreal, Que., succeeding E. F. 
L. Sturdee, who will retire on December 


31. Mr. Carter entered the service of the 


Canadian Pacific as a stenographer in the 
passenger department at St. John, N. B., 
in 1914, but shortly thereafter left to en- 
list for service in the World War. Re- 
turning from overseas at the close of the 
war, he re-entered the passenger depart- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific at St. John. 
He subsequently held various positions in 
the same department at Quebec, and later 
served as chief clerk in the New York and 
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Montreal offices of the passenger depart- 
ment. In 1928, he was appointed district 
passenger agent at St. John, and in 1930 
he was advanced to assistant general pas- 
senger agent at Montreal. In June, 1932, 
Mr. Carter was promoted to general pas- 
senger agent at Montreal, which position 
he held until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Sturdee entered railroad service with 
the Canadian Pacific as a clerk in the pas- 
senger department at St. John in 1893, and 
in 1897 was transferred to Toronto, Ont., 
serving at that point until 1902, when he 
became excursion clerk in the general pas- 


senger department at Montreal. In 1911 he 


became chief clerk in the general passenger 
department at Montreal, and in 1913 was 
appointed assistant district passenger agent 
at Toronto. He became general agent in 
the passenger department, with headquar- 
ters at Boston, Mass., in 1915, and in 1919 
he was transferred to Seattle, Wash. In 
1924, Mr. Sturdee was appointed acting 
general passenger agent of the Oriental 
‘organization of the Canadian Pacific at 
Hongkong, China, becoming general pas- 
senger agent there the same year. Hc re- 





G. E. Carter 


turned to Canada as assistant general pas- 
senger agent at Montreal in 1925, serving 
there until 1930, when he was promoted to 
general passenger agent at Vancouver, B. 
C. Mr. Sturdee was promoted to assistant 
passenger traffic manager, of the Eastern 
lines at Montreal, the position from which 
he is retiring, in October, 1937. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Raymond C. Lowrey, engineer main- 
tenance of way and structures of the Mis- 
souri & Arkansas, has been appointed chief 
engineer, with headquarters as before at 
Harrison, Ark., a change of title. 


John C. Bock, bridge inspector of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
at St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to 
acting assistant chief engineer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Charles E. 
Hise, who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for military service. 


L. C. Dickinson, whose promotion to 
general signal engineer of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 19, entered railway» service as a 
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man in 1921. 





L. C. Dickinson 


Omaha and in June, 1942, he was advanced 
to assistant general signal engineer, which 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


Blair Blowers, division engineer of the 
New York division of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J., has been 
appointed acting engineer maintenance of 
way of the Western district at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to succeed H. M. Righter, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
because of ill health, R. H. Jordan, as- 
sistant division engineer of the Mahoning 
division, with headquarters at Youngstown, 
has been promoted to division engineer at 
the same point, to succeed R. L. Dyke, 
who has been transferred to the Delaware, 
Susquehanna & Tioga division, with heads 
quarters at Hornell, N. Y., to replace Hj} 
J. Weccheider, who has heen transferred 
to the New York division at Jensty | 
to replace Mr. Blowers. 





% 


MECHANICAL = 


J. D. Rezner, general car foreman of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
been promoted to the newly created posi: 
tion of superintendent of the car depart* 
ment, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago. ai 


J. R. Keeley, general foreman of the 
Virginian, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., has been appointed acting master me- 
chanic at Victoria, Va., succeeding W. G. 
Gray, who has been transferred to Elmore, 
W. Va., succeeding F. N. Hayes, whose 
death on November 13 was noted in the 
Railway Age of November 21. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


C. L. Wakeman, general storekeeper of 
the Wabash, with headquarters at Decatur, 
Ill., has been granted a leave of absence 
for military service and is now with the 
Services of Supply of the Transportation 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 


G. P. Bier, buyer in the purchasing de- 
partment of the Illinois Central and pre- 
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draftsman of the Union Pacific in 1906 
and was appointed chief draftsman in 1907, 
office engineer in 1917 and signal drafts- 
In 1928 he was appointed 
office engineer in the signal department at 
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viously secretary to the vice president, pur- 
chases and stores, of the railroad, has been 
commissioned senior lieutenant, U.S. 
Navy, and assigned to the position of as- 
sistant supply officer at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Charles C. Hubbell, general purchas- 
ing agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at New York, will retire on Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, after 47 years of service. 
Russell E. King, assistant to the general 
purchasing agent, has been appointed pur- 





Charles C. Hubbell 


chasing agent at New York. Mr. Hubbell, 
who was born on March 1, 1870, at Co- 
lumbus, Miss., was educated at the Peeks- 
kill Military Academy. He entered rail- 
road service in 1895, as a cashier of the 
New York & New Jersey Ferry Co. (now 
owned by D. L. & W.), and served in that 
capacity until 1898, when he became treas- 
urer of the New York & Hoboken Ferry 
Co. (now owned by D. L. & W.). In 1903 
he went with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western as auditor of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. In 1909 he was appointed auditor 
of disbursements, and in 1910 was appoint- 
ed purchasing agent at New York, retain- 
ing this position until 1935, when he was 
promoted to general purchasing agent at 
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New York, the position from which he is 
retiring. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. F. J. Campos, L., has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, with headquarters at 
Mexico City, succeeding Dr. Gabriel 
Malda. 


R. C. Overton, executive assistant of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, -has 
been appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of research director of the Burlington 
Lines, which include also the Colorado & 
Southern, the Ft. Worth & Denver City 
and the Wichita Valley, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


Donald Ashton, assistant advertising 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
has been promoted to the -newly created 
position of publicity director of the Bur- 
lington Lines, which include also the Colo- 
rado & Southern, the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City and the Wichita Valley, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


A. B. Clark, who retired as assistant to 
the chief engineer of the Pennsylvania in 
1938, died in Trenton, N. J., on December 
21 at the age of 75. 


Felix E. Anderson, who retired in 
1941 as genéral passenger and ticket agent 
of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, died of heart disease at the Missouri 
Baptist hospital, St. Louis, Mo., on De- 
cember 9. 


E. E. Helin, chief special agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn., died on Novem- 
ber 28. He had been continuously con- 
nected with the M. & St. L. since May 1, 
1908. 


Irwin Ashton Seiders, retired super- 
intendent of motive power and rolling 


* 





* 
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Car Float Slips at the New Haven’s Oak Point Terminal, New York City 


Freight interchanged with railroads on the New Jersey side of the Hudson River passes through this eats. 
above the slips raises and lowers the dock aprons to match changes in the tide, which varies here as much as 7 ft. 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses Appears on next left-hand page 








equipment of the Reading Company, died 
on December 14, at his home at Reading, 
Pa. . Mr. Seiders, who was born on Octo- 
ber 23, 1864, was educated at the Tama- 
qua (Pa.) High school and entered rail- 
way service in January, 1882, as a laborer 
on the Reading. From 1883 to 1907, Mr. 
Seiders served with that road successively 
as depot hand, brakeman, fireman, engine- 
man, extra passenger engineman and as 
regular passenger engineman at Tamaqua. 
On the latter date, he was promoted to the 
position of road foreman of engines at 
Reading, and in 1914 he became fuel in- 
spector. In October, 1915, Mr. Seiders was 
appointed superintendent of motive power 
and rolling equipment, with headquarters at 
Reading, serving in that capacity until Au- 
gust, 1932, 


Henry Hague Vaughan, at one time 
head of the mechanical department of the 
Canadian Pacific, died on a visit to Phila- 
delphia, December 11. Mr. Vaughan was 
born at Forest Hill, England, December 
28, 1868. He came to this country in 1891 
and entered the employ of the mechanical 
department of the Great Northern at St. 
Paul, Minn. Seven years later he became 
mechanical engineer of the Q and C Com- 
pany and the Railroad Supply Company, 
Chicago. In 1902 he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent motive power, Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. Two 
years later, in 1904, he became superinten- 
dent motive power of the Eastern Lines of 
the Canadian Pacific. He was promoted 
to assistant to the vice-president in the fol- 
lowing year. He went with the Dominion 
Bridge Company in 1916 as a vice-presi- 
dent and made a remarkable record in the 
manufacture of munitions in Canada dur- 
ing the first World War. For many years 
he has acted as a consulting engineer, with 
headquarters in Montreal, and was associ- 
ated with the Canadian Foreign Investment 
Corporation, Ltd., and the Companhia Bra- 
sileira de Cimento Portland, a South 
American cement concern. He was a for- 
mer president of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada and served a term as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, of which he was elected an 
Honorary Member in 1939. 


Machinery housed in the sheds 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 136 Class I Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1942 AND 1941 
United States 


Eastern District 


Southern District 


Western District 





A Te A a —*- ig 7 Bae meets | 
Item 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Miles of road operated at close of 
month <.:./04:¢s See eeade eee were 230,294 232,060 56,817 57,112 43,609 44,045 129,868 130,903 
Revenues: 
DOGO 5 ors 4a ow Saeas Wess $587,611,590  $440,121,849 $227,205,151 $183,162,619 $109,305,754 $84,526,106 $251,100,685  $172,433,124 
i PET aE TS ee ort a 108,322,441 42,230,773 46,113,111 21,581,304 21,053,610 6,757,538 41,155,720 13,891,931 
OAS IA See eae eas, CEOS 9,723,692 9,281,601 3,540,339 3,446,790 1,718,755 1,573,482 4,464,598 4,261,329 
Express ...::cisos SPS oe «eu Aas, hes 10,978,130 4,978,863 4,535,908 1,851,557 1,616,139 918,194 4,826,083 2,209,112 
All other operating revenues...... 28,948,312 20,991,874 12,435,388 9,925,979 3,875,200 2,724,326 12,637,724 8,341,569 
Railway operating revenues.... 745,584,165 517,604,960 293,829,897 219,968,249 137,569,458 96,499,646 314,184,810 201,137,065 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 75,930,228 62,632,348 30,086,541 25,361,493 13,707,800 10,615,775 32,135,887 26,655,080 
Maintenance of equipment........ 106,980,178 96,649,298 45,775,085 45,329,664 20,638,063 17,673,323 40,567,030 33,646,311 
De a ne ery ee Set eee ries 9,903,789 10,029,476 3,614,697 3,666,936 1,879,389 2,010,900 4,409,703 4,351,640 
Transportation—Rail line ....... 202,402,417 175,187,062 89,098,168 80,809,182 34,024,487 29,069,699 79,279,762 65,308,181 
Transportation—Water line ...... - 4,505 ONS Salle SETS BGS Te ~ AEE BARE 5 2a ey, SPM ACA Ean pues Fok 4,505 19,239 
Miscellaneous operations ......... 7,661,727 4,486,222 2,802,000 1,994,083 1,179,979 554,805 3,679,748 1,937,334 
General 5.55-550yhiaoh pkaseuesks 13,547,510 12,967,226 5,384,088 5,147,224 2,692,891 2,636,238 5,470,531 5,183,764 
Transportation for investment—Cr.* adie otk i Pee Sines sere eine 90,663 sichgigoes 40,367 Aire 2 326,126 
Railway operating expenses..... 416,430,354 361,513,715 176,760,579. 162,217,919 74,122,609 62,520,373 165,547,166 = 136,775,423 
Net revenue from railway operations 329,153,811 156,091,245 117,069,318 57,750,330 63,446,849 33,979,273 148,637,644 64,361,642 
Railway tax accruals............... 127,713,999 49,671,867 47,749,485 20,660,409 30,181,678 11,758,283 49,782,836 17,253,175 
Railway operating income...... 201,439,812 106,419,378 69,319,833 37,089,921 33,265,171 22,220,990 98,854,808 47,108,467 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 13,156,803 9,485,057 5,277,652 4,691,372 603,582 d 267,646 7,275,569 5,061,331 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.... 3,568,001 2,887,275 1,666,017 1,529,237 402,295 319,791 1,499,689 1,038,247 
Net railway operating income.. 184,715,008 94,047,046 62,376,164 30,869,312 32,259,294 22,168,845 90,079,550 41,008,889 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
DOME) ib Sa eee e.s Save sores Geass’ 55.9 69.8 60.2 73.7 53.9 64.8 52.7 68.0 
Depreciation included in operating 
CXPONBES 6o65% sec cccacecss bp sthlcats 23,229,683 17,814,842 11,389,023 7,920,366 3,936,804 3,611,393 7,903,856 6,283,083 
Amortization of defense projects.... 8,626,723 1,942,821 2,851,289 343,056 2,375,693 259,196 3,399,741 1,340,569 
POY POUAGARCG Soon as edccs. Ae re 15,362,442 14,066,170 6,554,239 6,351,997 2,694,949 2,453,890 6,113,254 5,260,283 
FRE OTS 2665 Seb OSS F508 6 he 7112,351,557 35,605,697 41,195,246 14,308,412 27,486,729 9,304,393 43,669,582 11,992,892 
FOR TEN MONTHS ENDED WITH OCTOBER, 1942 AND 1941 
Miles of road operated at close of 
i a f Wee beware 231,188 232,245 56,886 97,211 43,790 44,156 130,512 130,878 
Revenues: 
PHN S tind b sans oee sPanmes etn $4,878,062,039 $3,673,104,636 $1,981,996,489 $1,571,904,511 $946,900,734 $713,913,624 $1,949,164,816 $1,387,286,501 
Pe FS ee rhar ume 800,974,492 420,299,976 374,587,993 216,547,802 154,410,885 70,388,998 271,975,614 133,363,176 
1 er eerere rie) GT oat eg ple 88,503,273 86,862,293 32,227,666 32,167,945 15,833,125 14,875,151 40,442,482 39,819,197 
ee ee eres Tone ee 75,381,537 48,429,046 27,743,721 19,253,888 12,164,970 9,529,250 35,472,846 19,645,908 
All other operating revenues...... 230,202,313 181,432,040 106,374,373 88,724,963 29,694,034 22,158,193 94,133,906 70,548,884 
Railway operating revenues.... 6,073,123,654 4,410,127,991 2,522,930,242 1,928,599,109 1,159,003,748 830,865,216 2,391,189,664 1,650,663,666 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 652,290,346 493,260,720 264,653,888 200,353,932 113,168,443 85,886,871 274,468,015 207,019,917 
Maintenance of equipment........ 995,349,360 808,026,993 443,546,097 377,040,876 190,799,109 149,767,860 361,004,154 281,218,257 
MUMS So0i 5 ae s5iaps MESES Ses e sk ; 97,126,469 92,339,259 35,270,498 33,116,166 19,053,137 18,034,718 42,802,834 41,188,375 
Transportation—Rail line ....... 1,828,465,938 1,431,099,366 830,603,231 660,855,361 310,691,172 239,436,379 687,171,535 530,807,626 
Transportation—Water line ...... 26,051 3,102,086 er ee Ritieiait.| & ck wesereeta eK hace 26,051 3,102,086 
Miscellaneous operations ......... 59,872,734 38,257,507 23,751,396 16,477,382 9,576,117 5,418,060 26,545,221 16,362,065 
SORPTRE indore ae vans baane ele 130,036,852 113,139,361 52,255,953 44,640,521 25,098,860 22,112,971 52,682,039 46,385,869 
Transportation for investment—Cr.* Sat Moe AG C38). A eee a Bar9O0 2. Ag blelerers tc: FS a PO 2,070,908 
Railway operating expenses..... 3,763,167,750 2,976,029,032 1,650,081,063 1,331,946,738 668,386,838 520,069,007 1,444,699,849 1,124,013,287 
Net revenue from railway operations 2,309,955,904 1,434,098,959 872,849,179 596,652,371 490,616,910 310,796,209 946,489,815 526,650,379 
Railway tax accruals... ..0..escceses 1,001,328,058 472,047,088 380,895,419 199,078,316 256,410,918 117,783,455 364,021,721 155,185,317 
Railway operating income...... 1,308,627,846 962,051,871 491,953,760 397,574,055 234,205,992 193,012,754 582,468,094 371,465,062 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 116,587,332 84,175,126 55,554,330 40,423,766 6,466,674 868,857 54,566,328 42,882,503 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.... 32,084,254 27,855,466 16,846,111 15,167,037 3,540,424 3,090,728 11,697,719 9,597,701 
Net railway operating income.. 1,159,956,260 850,021,279 419,553,319 341,983,252 224,198,894 189,053,169 516,204,047 318,984,858 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 62.0 67.5 65.4 69.1 S77. 62.6 60.4 68.1 
st ee Gere Litsseateaesy cons 
Depreciation included in operating 207,256,627 179,726,762 95,916,429 79,014,028 39,641,443 36,156,386 71,698,755 64,556,348 
OROORIG us 60S hoe eos Abek kee e os 
Amortization of defense projects.... 65,707,761 2,338,344 21,492,202 491,560 17,354,800 506,215 26,860,759 1,340,569 
ane 00 Wilds 05.4523 4hs cas een 140,743,862 111,510,660 61,480,807 49,748,585 24,799,429 19,292,265 54,463,626 42,469,810 
All wider Gates is 6656 Sahin $860,584,196 360,536,428 319,414,612 149,329,731 231,611,489 98,491,190 309,558,095 112,715,507 


d Decrease, deficit, or other reverse items. 
# Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 


* General Account VIII. 


+ Includes Federal income tax, surtax and excess profits tax amounting to $84,235,948. 
t Includes Federal income tax, surtax and excess profits tax amounting to $633,741,997. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Transportation for Investment—Cr. canceled effective January 1, 1942. 


Subject to revision. 
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NOT A USUAL WAGE CASE: No 
wage demand heretofore initiated by the 
railway unions has occurred under cir- 
cumstances similar to those which surround 
the non-ops’ latest proposal. Leon Hen- 
derson is telling people to draw in their 
belts for a return to 1932 conditions, while 
the railway unions prepare to let theirs out 
several more notches. President Roose- 
velt has ordered Congress to enact price- 
ceiling legislation, and has made it clear 
why wages as well as commodities have 
got to quit going up, if our money is not 
going to lose its usefulness. The “little 
steel formula” is the one which even pro- 
union government officials set as a top for 
wages. The leading editorial herein shows 
that the non-ops are already getting paid 
on the “little steel” basis—what they are 
out after-is 20 per cent more than that. 


WHY RAP THE FARMERS?: Ad- 
ministration politicians and press are lam- 
basting the farm lobby for its insistence 
upon “parity” prices, or a little better. This 
means that the farmers want the same rel- 
ative purchasing power they had in 1914. 
Farm prices now are about 150 per cent 
of the 1914 level, but industrial wages are 
362 per cent of the 1914 level, as an edito- 
rial herein points out. It would seem, 
therefore, that comparative blame for pro- 
moting price inflation should be shared 
by the unions, as compared to the farm 
lobby, in the ratio of 362/150. Which is 
to say that the unions’ inflationary pro- 
gram is nearly 244 times as reprehensible 
as that of the farm lobby. When Wash- 
ington clamor reflects resistance to the two 
leading inflationary forces in this ratio, the 
public can then know that electioneering 
has been put aside and that the facts are 
being faced. 
@ 
M. OF W. AND THE WAR: It takes 
time for the public authorities to under- 
stand the greatly enhanced role that trans- 
portation—railroad transportation—is play- 
ing in this war. F. R. Layng, addressing 
the Roadmasters (as reported herein), 
made this vital consideration vivid to his 
audience; and then brought home to them 
how sound track maintenance -underlies all 
adequate railroad performance. Warren 
Kendall’s request for m. of w. economy in 
the use of cars for company material, and 
other equally-timely papers, conclude our 
record of the trackmen’s council of war. 
3 
RAIL STARVATION?: It is the 1.74 


net tons of new rail laid in replacements _ 


per million g. t. m. of freight traffic in the 
decade ended 1931 which gave the rail- 
roads the “fat” they lived off in the ’Thir- 
ties’ In the decade ended 1941, new net 
tons of rail per million g. t. m. were 0.87— 
which means that all the adipose tissue 
there was in the rail situation had been 
exhausted (and probably then some) be- 
fore the war began. In 1942 the new rail 
factor will drop off to less than 0.75. 
That is to say, with the track structure 
already “in the red” as far as new rail is 
concerned, the carriers are given the heav- 
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iest and most important traffic in history, 
with a rail program not even up to the 
meager level of the depressed Thirties. 
This situation is analyzed in an editorial 
herein. Materials allocators need to be- 
think themselves that the railroads are in 
the middle of the war production program 
—not a remote adjunct thereto. 
& 
CUSTOMER CO - OPERATION: 
Shipper efforts—in heavy loading of cars 
and in avoidance of detention—are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the present quality 
and quantity of railroad service. An edi- 
torial herein points out wherein this is so, 
and suggests that shippers’ “vigilance com- 
mittees” and other helps to alertness de- 
serve the utmost co-operation that railroad 
officers can give them—to the end that zeal 
for achievement may not flag. The instance 
of Major General Gross (army transport 
chief) having gone half-way across the 
continent to address a shippers’ meeting is 
cited as typifying the degree of support 
their efforts merit. With the earnest and 
unrelenting aid of the best customers any 
industry ever had, transportation miracles 
are possible—and that is what successful 
handling of the war traffic needs. 
_ ©@ 
ANOTHER CANAL HELD UP: One 
more Administration official has come 
around to the view that national energies 
are needed on the war program, and that 
waterway construction can wait. War 
Secretary Stimson has advised Senator 
Bailey of North Carolina that construction 
of the proposed Raritan-Delaware Canal 
should be postponed—following a report 
by the Army engineers favoring this $185,- 
000,000 project. 
:) 
AND NOW, RR PRIORITIES: The 
first transportation priorities to be estab- 
lished in War II (there were plenty of 
them in War I) have been called for by 
WPB chief, Donald Nelson. He has issued 
“a directive” (which is current Washing- 
ton jargon meaning in plain American “an 
order”) instructing Joe Eastman to put out 
restrictions on who may use tank cars 
for what, how and when. Commodities 
moving in tanks are divided into five 
classes—and the purpose of the order is to 


‘prevent tanks from being used too-ex- 


clusively for petroleum, to the hindrance 
of the movement of chemicals, fats, vege- 
table oils, etc., which are given a priority 
rating ahead ‘of petroleum; details in the 
news pages herein. 
=) 

REAL RR SCRAPPERS: All the rail- 
roads are producing indispensable scrap for 
their Uncle Sam, but some are doing bet- 
ter than others. Such, in substance, was 
Salvage Director Bertram’s message to the 
Pittsburgh Railway Club and the Chicago 
M. of W. Association in speeches reported 
herein. To keep war production from lag- 
ging, this scrap has got to come in—and 
no railroad is going to want to rest satis- 
fied until its performance is as good as 
the best. And, as the record shows, the 
best is pretty good. 
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The mu- 
nicipal authorities at St. Louis are trying 
to force the removal of elevated tracks 
along the river front, allegedly to add to 
the beauty of a slum site which is being 


ST. LOUIS vs. THE RRs: 


converted into a park. Actually, the 
T. R. R. A. and other railroads say, the 
purpose is to force the carriers to abandon 
the use of their own properties and divert 
traffic to a municipally-owned bridge, pay- 
ing rent therefor. The railroads contend 
further (as is reported in our news pages) 
that the city scheme would congest traffic 
at one of the main railroad gateways for 
war materials movement. 
J 

DICKERSON COLLISION: The trag- 
ic triple collision near Washington, D. C., 
last week is reported elsewhere in these 
pages—with a diagram of the track lay- 
out and the positions of the trains involved. 
A peculiar conjuncture of circumstances 
occasioned the heavy fatalities. The I. C. 
C. investigation got under way this week. 


20 MORE UP 4-6-6-4’S: The latest score 
of these famed engines now gives the 
Union Pacific 60 of them—the first acqui- 
sitions of. this type having been made 
in 1936. These big boys are specified to 
operate under maximum horsepower out- 
put at speed as high as 70 m. p. h.—to 
negotiate grades of 3 per cent and 20-deg. 
curves. Their tractive force is caiculated 
at 97,350 Ib. 

.) 
4TH QUARTER TRAFFIC: The 
shippers’ boards expect loadings in the last 
quarter of the year to be up 6 per cent 
over 1941. Details are given in the news. 
pages. Of the 13 boards, all are looking 
for increases except the New England and 
the Ohio—the largest being expected in 
the Central Western and Trans-Missouri 
areas. 

a 
NEW OIL RECORD: In the Septem- 
ber 19 week the railroad petroleum move- 
ment to the East coast was almost 857 
thousand bbl. daily—a jump of more than 
18 M. bbl. over the previous week, which 
had the record up to then. 

® 


RATE OF RETURN 4.38%: With all 
the popular talk about the railroads being 
in the money, the actual figures (in the 
news pages herein) disclose that earnings 
for the 12 months ended with August were 
4.38 per cent on the investment. What 
kind of “prosperity” is it, when a business 
earns practically nothing in hard times and 
less than 5 per cent when it is chock-a- 
block with patronage? 

@ 


ARNOLD TURNS HEAT ON: The 
government’s trust buster, Thurman Ar- 
nold, has issued subpoenas duces tecum on 
railroad rate associations and committees— 
who cannot act without the approval of 
the I. C. C. Mr. Arnold appears to be as 
opposed to natural and regulated monopoly 
practices as he is against arbitrary, arti- 
ficial, and unregulated ones—perhaps, in- 
deed, even more so. 















“Tain’t the guns n’r armament, 
nor the army as a whole, 
But th’ everlastin’ teamwork 


of ev’ry bloomin’ soul.” 
— Kipling 


All of General Motors’ resources — its men... 
its machines. . . its 90-odd plants... its Man- 
agement... are dedicated to producing a 
constantly increasing flow of war tools to 
“Keep em Rolling’”—"'Keep'em Flying” _ 

— "Keep ’em Fighting” . . . because 
VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS 
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BRANCH LINES GO TO WAR: Seiz- 
ures of rail from railroad branch lines by 
the WPB were scrutinized this week by a 
sub-committee of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee in an inquiry initiated by 
Senator Clyde Reed (Rep. Kan.). A 
WPB witness testified that it was taking 
this rail (1) upon advice by the Army that 
the branch line affected was not needed 
for national defense and (2) upon ODT 
advice that the line was not required to 
meet the transportation demands of the 
war -production program. He conceded 
that the usual weighing of “public con- 
venience arid necessity” by the I. C. C. was 
not being awaited and contended that pres- 
ent exigencies would not permit such con- 
sideration. He said that military needs for 
the second half of 1942 total more than 
60,000,000 ft. of rail and, so far, less than 
12,000,000 ft. have been obtained. 1200 
miles of track have already been taken up 
under the program and 100 additional proj- 
ects are under consideration. 
eS 

A NEW “CHANDLER” LAW: The 
revived “Chandler bill”—permitting rail- 
roads to recast their financial structures 
without reorganization—has been enacted 
by Congress, and sent to the President. 
Final action came when the House ac- 
cepted a Senate amendment, limiting the 
effectiveness of the measure to projects 
initiated before November 1, 1945. 

 ) 
SENATE TAX BILL: The Senate has 
got the tax bill from its finance committee 
and will talk it over for a week or two. 
The measure, as reported, does away with 
the proposed 5 per cent tax on freight 
rates (opposed by the OPA because of its 
inflationary threat on food prices). It 
raises the tax on passenger transportation 
from 5 to 10 per cent (exempting fur- 
loughed service men). Railroads will be 
allowed, as the measure was reported, to 
buy in their securities at depreciated prices 
without being taxed on the paper “profit” 
or being first declared insolvent. For 
computing taxes of reorganized companies, 
the property bases of the old company are 
accepted. Some rather statesmanly archi- 
tecture in this measure, but, then, these 
enlightened features are not yet the law. 

® 
“STABLE” WAGES: The new price 
and wage “stabilization” legislation and 
the President’s order pursuant thereto put 
a “ceiling” on wage rates at the September 
15 level—only such alterations being per- 
mitted as necessary to “correct maladjust- 
ments” or “inequities.” Our Washington 
editor—in his interpretative report in the 
news pages herein—points out that the 
present non-ops wage case can be decided 
by the usual machinery of the Railway 
Labor Act, but, if this process results in 
recommendations for pay increases, these 
would have to receive the okay of the War 
Labor Board before they could be made 
effective. Then, if the WLB authorizes 
wage increases which Leon Henderson 
thinks would require an increase in prices 
(including, presumably,~ railroad rates), 
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such wage increases cannot be applied un- 
less approved by the director of economic 
stabilization (Judge Byrnes). The I. C. C. 
still has control of rates, but the OPA is 
authorized to intervene in rate cases (which 
it has been doing anyhow). 

& 


UP TO ADMINISTRATORS: The 
language of the law and the President’s 
order appear to permit wide discretion to 
the administrative personnel who will put 
them into effect. Who can tell what the 
administrators will do? Their record up 
to now is not too reassuring. The War 
Labor Board has heretofore found its own 
reasons for steadily boosting wages, and 
for extending the closed shop—although, 
lately, its application of the “Little Steel” 
formula represents somewhat of a deceler- 
ation in its inflation-promoting policy. Is 
the war and the threat of inflation now 
deemed sufficiently serious so that they will 
replace “social objectives” as WLB’s pri- 
mary concern? Only time will reveal. 

6 
RRS MERE CIVILIANS?: An edito- 
rial herein points out that the WPB clas- 
sifies the railroads as a civilian industry 
—despite the primary dependence of the 
whole war program on efficient railroad 
transportation. This inaccurate and dé- 
classé status undoubtedly induces—at any 
rate to some degree—the niggardly treat- 
ment the carriers have been getting in 
materials allocations. The editorial sug- 
gests that the carriers are suffering from 
too academic an approach by the Trans- 
portation Equipment Branch of WPB to 
the processes of procuring and fabricating 
materials for railway equipment. 

3B 
°44 TIE TIME IS HERE: It takes 12 
to 18 months to produce, season and treat 
a railroad tie. Since the carriers already 
have their 1943 tie supply lined up, there 
is a disposition not to worry too much 
about a period as far off as 1944. An edi- 
torial in this issue shows how wrong such 
an opinion is, and how dangerous to con- 
tinued efficient transportation service. The 
woodsmen who produce the ties are going 
into military service and into industries 
which are recognized as “war industries,” 
which the railroads are not. Ceiling prices 
have further discouraged production. 

@ 


WHO GETS THE MONEY?: Since 
1932, the average monthly pay of railroad 
officers has risen $34, or 6 per cent, and 
the average pay of employees $46, or al- 
most 33 per cent. Thus the trend of equal- 
ization of income goes on—although there 
has been no similar equalization of ability 
and effort. The leading editorial herein 
presents these and other figures of similar 
import in analyzing the trends of salaries, 
as compared to wages, and comparative 
taxation thereon. The question is raised 


of what effect equalization of pay will 
have on industrial and transportation effi- 
ciency and progress—which have heretofore 
advanced because of the special rewards 
they held out to induce the able and the 
energetic to exert themselves. 
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MATERIALS OUTLOOK: L. M. 
Betts of the Car Service Division in a 
speech reported in the news pages says 
that “it would be difficult, if not disastrous, 
to attempt segregation of traffic by priori- 
ties. Only through reasonable increases in 
plant capacity through allocation of neces- 
sary materials can we be certain of meet- 
ing the increased traffic load which quite 
certainly lies ahead in the coming year.” 
Mr. Eastman, however, speaking at New 
York and Boston, revealed that the WPB 
is insisting that “excess transportation be 
curtailed” before it will turn loose steel 
for more equipment. 


BRIEFS ON “PUBLIC AIDS”: Wed- 
nesday of this week was “brief day” at the 
Transport Study Board—interested parties 
filing their opinions on the contentious ques- 
tion of “public aids” to transportation. 
The A. A. R. brief revealed that land 
grant deductions being made by the rail- 
roads in charges for their transportation 
service to the Federal government are now 
running in excess of 100 million dollars a 
year. The trucking association made the 
modest claim that users of the highways 
paid 2% billion dollars more than their 
“fair share” of road costs in 1920-40. 
2 


NO SYNTHETIC MANPOWER: The 
normal source of rubber is blitzed, and we 
turn to a synthetic substitute. New facili- 
ties and substitutes largely alleviate our 
shortage of critical materials. But there 
is no such thing as synthetic labor. In the 
field of manpower, the only recourse is to 
make more economical use of a fixed sup- 
ply. Thus Otto Beyer of ODT analyzes 
the situation in a primary national re- 
source-shortage which is only beginning 
to pinch. His views of present and im- 
pending problems, with especial reference 
to m. of w. work, are given in an address, 
reported in a feature article in these pages. 
Captain Beyer suggests, among other ex- 
pedients, the wider employment of women, 
removing unnecessary prohibitions on age 
and physical limitations, “upgrading,” 
training programs, avoiding seasonal fluc- 
tuations in employment as much as pos- 
sible. 


.) 

SOCIALIST UTOPIA AHEAD?: At- 
tention is drawn in an editorial herein to a 
recent booklet issued by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board which says we 
“must,” after the war, engage in an enor- 
mous program of alleged “investments” in 
public enterprises of all sorts. The excuse 
is that these undertakings are not sufficient- 
ly profitable for private capital to embark 
upon them—the Board omitting to say that 
the cost of its socialist expenditures, laid 
in taxes on private business, is one of the 
principal reasons private capital finds so 
few opportunities to stir it into providing 
increased employment. Based on the truism 
that you can’t beat something with noth- 
ing, the editorial concludes that business 
had better engage more actively in its own 
“post war planning”’—lest the decision go 
to the socialists by default. 
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HARMFUL “RECIPROCITY”: The 
kind of competition the railroads will be 
up against after the war will call for the 
most efficient equipment and materials with 
which their manufacturers can supply them. 
In a sense, post-war transportation compe- 
tition will be a rivalry between manufac- 
turers—those who supply the railroads, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the sup- 
pliers for other agencies of transportation. 
How can railways and railway manufac- 
turers assure themselves that the railway 
end of this competition will be most effec- 
tively armed? An editorial herein con- 
tends that free competition on a basis of 
price, merit and merchandising by railway 
manufacturers for the railway market is 
the only way to maximize the railway post- 
war market for equipment and materials. 
“Reciprocal buying” and other such un- 
economic competitive devices will work to 
the long-run disadvantage of both the rail- 
roads and their suppliers, including the 
companies which indulge in such practices. 
.) 


COMMERCIAL SOCIALISM: Some 
of the “public aids” briefs filed with the 
Transport Study Board last week would 
make eye-opening reading to anybody who 
had thought that business interests in this 
country were opposed to government pater- 
nalism and further socialization of the 
economy. As an editorial herein points 
out, several of these briefs from commer- 
cial interests are strangely parallel in sub- 
stance to the arguments of New Dealers 
who want to “plan” the whole economy, 
and charge most of the expense to gen- 
eral taxation (i. e., “production for use 
and not for profit”). True, these brief- 
writers restrict their socialistic advocacy 
to only a percentage of transportation. But 
if 10 per cent, why not 100? And if one 
economic service—transportation—is to be 
paid for out of taxes, why not provide 
other, and eventually all, economic services 
in the same manner? These gentlemen 
have certainly let the camel’s head get under 
their tent. 
es 


HEAVY LOADS IN SAFETY: Heav- 
ier loading, to comply with ODT Order 
No. 18, has occasioned misgivings lest the 
heavier loads cause increased damage to 
lading. An editorial herein suggests that 
greater hazard to freight is not a necessary 
result of capacity loading, and it enumer- 
ates practical steps which may be taken 
to avoid this danger. 
e 

DEADHEAD TON-MILES: In the 
first six months of 1942 the railroads moved 
almost 22 billion ton-miles of their own 
freight. This was 15 per cent more dead- 
head ton-miles than in the first half of 
1941. However, the ratio of free freight 
to pay load declined—the percentage being 
7¥% in the first half of this year and 9.1 in 


3 the similar 1941 half. 
- 2 


TRAVEL RATIO RISING: In June, 
coach passengers totaled 48 per cent more 
than in June, 1941, and sleeping and parlor 
Car customers were up almost 70 per cent. 
For the first five months, the correspond- 
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ing ratios of increase were 30 and 57 per 
cent. Passenger business, in short, is not 
only increasing—but the ratio of increase 
is rapidly mounting. Attention is drawn 
to this significant condition in the monthly 
summary statement of the I. C. C. Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics, 
reviewed in this issue’s news pages. Oper- 
ating revenues are running well ahead of 
1929, but net railway operating income is 
still below the ’29 level. 

@ 
ANOTHER N. H. PLAN: The I. C. C. 
has issued a third supplemental report on 
the reorganization of the New Haven (as 
reported in the news pages herein). The 
most recent revision adheres to the pre- 
viously-prescribed capitalization—365 mil- 
lions—and continues to leave the equity- 
holders out in the cold. Charter obliga- 
tions to operate passenger service on Old 
Colony lines are required to be removed— 
although the road is obliged by the order 
to continue such services unless the losses 
exceed a certain “critical figure.” Unless 
the Massachusetts legislature amends the 
New Haven’s charter to this effect, the 
I. C. C. insistence that the road operate 
this passenger service will terminate. 
Holders of new preferred will control the 
directorate of the reorganized company at 
the outset, and at any time thereafter pre- 
ferred voting power is augmented when 
dividends are in arrears. 

c 
ORDER NO. 18: The revised ODT 
minimum-loading order is reviewed in the 
news pages herein—to become effective 
November 1. An important change from 
the original order is that stenciled ca- 
pacity, rather than “load limit,” is one 
minimum (the other being cubical capacity 
—which, according to one definition, ex- 
tends from the floor to 18 in. from the roof). 
Shippers are allowed one stop-in-transit. 

.) 
TRAVEL NEEDS LEVELING: Fif- 
ty-one per cent of railroad tickets are be- 
ing sold on Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
and 21 per cent on Saturday alone. The 
leading editorial herein points out that 
more people could be handled, and with 
less congestion, if the load were distributed 
more evenly. Also, some trains are run- 
ning exceptionally heavy, where other 
trains serving the same areas are available 
with plenty of space on them. Our sugges- 
tion is that co-operative effort be exerted, 
diplomatically to direct travel to the runs 
where room is still left to accommodate 
the customers. 

L) 
MASS - PRODUCTION BRIDGES: 
Thirteen highway bridges on the New Ha- 
ven’s 4-track main line have been renewed 
under a program which first assembled 
single-track units in advance—complete 
even to ballast and ties. Two bridges over 
streams were likewise involved in the 
project which is described and illustrated 
elsewhere in these pages. The job was 
undertaken before material got too scarce 
—and resulted from the management’s fore- 
sight of the load the war might place on 
its main line; and from prompt forehand- 
edness in dealing with the situation. 
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ABANDONMENT “CONSPIRACY”: 
The WPB is acting in “conspiracy with 
the A. A. R. and the railroad bankers” in 
requisitioning rail from unprofitable branch 
lines—and enabling the carriers to junk 
these lines without the customary I. C. C. 
procedure. Such was the charge made by 
a B. of R. T. spokesman at hearings on 
the WPB branch-line-requisitioning pro- 
gram being conducted by Senator Johnson 
(D., Col.), reported in the news pages 
herein. Julius Luhrsen doesn’t like these 
“quickie” seizures either; he thinks rail- 
road employees can spot all the rail the 
WPB wants with but little, if any, need 


for abandonments. 

@ 
T. P. & W. DISPUTE: The National 
War Labor Board has handed down a 
ukase stipulating that the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western—now operated by the ODT— 
be not returned to its owners unless these 
latter accept “standard” wages, and work- 
ing conditions agreed to in July by the 
ODT management and the transportation 
unions, whose strike last winter led to 
federal seizure. Meantime, President Mc- 
Near has issued a statement accusing the 
federal management of applying “feather- 
bed rules” on this property. In reply to 
an inquiry from us, Federal Manager Bar- 
iger has denied Mr. McNear’s charge (as 
reported elsewhere herein)—saying that the 
T. P. & W. has, in fact, abolished “penalty” 
payments which Mr. McNear countenanced. 
He adds that the railroad, despite higher 
wages, is running longer trains and is 
earning more operating net than ever be- 
fore in its history. The “dual basis” of 
pay is prescribed by the Adamson Act, in 
Mr. Barriger’s opinion. 

a 


RR BUSINESS RESEARCH: What 
are the questions to which the railroads 
need accurate answers regarding their 
present and probable future economic (as 
contrasted with their technological) posi- 
tion? How can the carriers go about get- 
ting the answers to these questions? An 
experienced railroad engineer spent an 
academic year under the auspices of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
studying this problem—and the result of 
his investigation appears, in digest form, 
in an article elsewhere in this issue. In 
his study, the author examined methods of 
such investigation in actual use, and his 
conclusions are thus based on practical ex- 
perience. 
2 

GREETS NEW EMPLOYEES: Each 
new employee of the New York Central 
System is receiving a letter of welcome 
from President F. E. Williamson. The new- 
comer is invited to ask questions of his 
fellow-employees and supervisors, the bet- 
ter to acquaint himself with his new duties. 
He is reminded of the vital factor which 
railroading is in winning the war—and how 
necessary it is for all railroaders to work 
hard to that end. Mr. Williamson also 
suggests that the future of the railroad 
after the war may largely depend upon the 
efficiency and courtesy with which it serves 
its customers during the war. The letter 
is reproduced in the news pages herein. 
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MORE EQUIPMENT!: Mr. Pelley 
told the Shippers’ Boards last week (as 
reported herein) that “there is no further 
margin left in the reserves represented by 
unserviceable and surplus equipment.” Even 
if the railroads get the locomotives they 
are asking for, each locomotive available 
next year will have to turn out 7 per cent 
more ton-miles than it is now doing, if 
traffic foreseen for a year hence is to be 
handled. Also, even if the carriers get the 
80,000 freight cars they are asking for 
during the next year, each car will have 
to produce 6% per cent more ton-miles if 
traffic predicted for a year hence is to be 
moved. 

=) 
LOYALTY TO WHOM?: The citizen 
owes his loyalty to his country—not to the 
persons who happen to be in power, even 
in time of war. Thus the leading editorial 
in this issue introduces its discussion of 
the threatened sabotage of the railways 
(and, of course, of the war effort)—not 
by Nazi agents, but by government of- 
ficials who refuse to face the facts regard- 
ing railway needs for equipment and ma- 
terials, 

& 
DWINDLING SUPPLIES: In July of 
this year the railroads received 10 per cent 
less repair and maintenance material than 
in June, and 13 per cent Jess than in July, 
1941. Aggregate materials in stock also 
declined in July—being 2 per cent less at 
the end of the month than at the beginning. 
July was the fourth successive month in 
which receipts of repair products have de- 
clined from the month preceding. Details 
of the dwindling of supplies necessary to 
assure efficient railroad service are sum- 
marized in an article in these pages, by 
our purchases and stores editor. 

8 
WASTED MANPOWER: Westbrook 
Pegler in one of his columns this week 
again mentioned the railroad featherbed 
rules as a source of wasted manpower— 
which should be eliminated before the 
government proceeds to draft or otherwise 
exercise compulsion upon labor. He made 
quite clear his understanding that these 
rules were originated as a means of pro- 
tecting employees, but that they have been 
widened to the point where they go far 
beyond this legitimate purpose. He also 
called attention to the touchiness of the 
union’s spokesmen on this featherbedding 
question—and how they try to make out 
that the mention of this abuse is a slander 
on railroad employees, which, of course, 
it is not. Mr. Pegler also reminds us that 
the new economic director, Judge Byrnes, 
is the gentleman who wrote the famous 
Supreme Court decision permitting a 
truckers’ union to hold up trucks entering 
New York and force them to take on 
unneeded employees. 


RAILROAD -SOLDIERS: Brigadier 
General Carl R. Gray, Jr., explains the or- 
ganization of the Military Railway Serv- 
ice in an address which is abstracted else- 
where in these pages—telling how per- 
sonnel is being trained for its duties in 
keeping our advancing armies supplied. 
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he soldiers are learning their railroading 
by actual practice (but some of them have 
had a lot of experience already). General 
Gray says that the type of locomotive to 
be used is a small 2-8-2 and that track will 
be maintained to branch line standards. 

2) 
FLOODS AROUND D. C.: The Po- 
tomac, the Rappahannock, the Shenandoah 
and the James were on a rampage over last 
week-end—as reported in the news pages 
herein. The B. & O. diverted a very 
heavy freight movement to other carriers 
to minimize the delay in its operations oc- 
casioned by the inundation. The railway 
bridge across the Potomac at Washington 
was closed to traffic for about five hours 
on the 17th as a precautionary measure 
and the R. F. & P. was also hit by wash- 
outs at Fredericksburg. Operations on the 
Cc. & O., N. & W. and Southern were also 
affected, but less seriously. 

s 
ST. LOUIS GATEWAY: How the 
Terminal Railroad Association conducts 
its operations—so that one of the principal 
arteries of war-related traffic has avoided 
congestion—is revealed in an illustrated ar- 
ticle in this issue, by our transportation 
editor. In 1938 T. R. R. A. handled a 
monthly average of 75,000 cars. By 1940 
the mean monthly movement was 82,000. 
By May, this year, the figure had climbed 
to almost 149,000, with no occasion to 
foresee a let-up; and, still, no bottleneck. 

® 
REPORTING ACCIDENTS: The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission examined 
accident-reporting methods of three pairs 
of railroads—one each in the East, West 
and South—and has issued a report, sum- 
marized herein, in which it sharply criti- 
cizes some of the practices it discovered. 
Some carriers, it says, “expended much 
time and effort in finding some means by 
which a report of a particular accident 
could be avoided, the files being practically 
barren of anything related to accident pre- 
vention. An equal amount of effort de- 
voted to bona fide accident prevention 
might well have led to the saving of many 
lives. . . . The time to acquire a safety 
record is before an accident occurs.” 

Q 


WHAT NEEDS KNOWING: The 
railroads have engaged in and are now 
conducting a wide variety of studies of 
the kind known as “business research,” 
some of the range of subject matter being 
revealed in the concluding part of George 
Rugge’s analysis of this type of investiga- 
tion, published in digest elsewhere herein. 
For example, some forecasting of general 
business conditions is done as far as five 
years ahead, actual and potential traffic by 
divisions and commodities is being sur- 
veyed, train operations are being studied 
with a view toward economy, further ap- 
plication of machine accounting methods 
is being painstakingly investigated. The 
author lists 30 further similar inquiries 
which railroad officers have indicated they 
would like to have made—and 20 principles 
are enumerated as advisable to observe for 
success in this endeavor. 


2] 


TAXES ON FREIGHT RATES: 
Despite the protests of OPA and others, 
the new tax bill carries a provision for a 
3 per cent excise levy on amounts paid for 
the transportation of property, except coal, 
where an impost of 4 cents per ton is made. 
The Senate finance committee opposed this 
levy, but it was insisted upon by the 
House conferees. The excise on passen- 
ger travel has been doubled, being raised 
from 5 per cent to 10. 


e) 

MORE REGIMENTATION: Econo- 
mists in the Department of Agriculture 
are predicting that a “zoning or certificate 
system which will deprive sellers of distant 
markets” may be adopted in connection 
with freight traffic. These experts also 
contend that “horizontal percentage rate in- 
creases will not be necessary” on the rail- 
roads—the idea apparently being that the 
carriers can absorb increases in their 
“variable costs.” These significant opinions 
are summarized in the news pages herein, 
where it is also revealed that the WPB 
has created a division which “has the au- 
thority to work out systems of transpor- 
tation priorities.” The boss of the new 
division is a professor. 


o 
MO. P. EAGLET: A _ double-ended 
streamlined motor rail car — tc connect 


Lincoln, Neb., with the Missouri Pacific’s 
“Eagle” streamliners at Union, Neb., is 
described and illustrated elsewhere in these 
pages. The run is about 48 miles and the 
car will make two daily round-trips. The 
livery of the car matches that of the 
“Eagles,” which it serves as a connection. 

e 
McNEAR TURNED DOWN: George 
P. McNear, whose T. P. & W. is being 
operated by the ODT because he did not 
satisfy the Administration at Washington 
in his conduct of labor relations, has tried 
unsuccessfully to get a further hearing of 
his case by the WPB. This board not only 
denied his request but expressed im- 
patience at his criticism of Judge Hilliard, 
whom, despite his record as an Adjustment 
Board referee, the WPB chose to dispense 
justice in Mr. McNear’s case. The T. P. 
& W. president also wired Joe Eastman 
alleging “featherbedding” on the T. P. & 
W. and suggesting that discontinuance of 
this practice on a national scale would add 
to the effective motive power supply. Mr. 
Eastman gave him a short answer, in 
which he questioned the accuracy of Mr. 
McNear’s figures on T. P. & W. “feather- 
bedding.” 

) 
SAVING LIGHT: By proper use of 
color in, on and around machines “it is 
practical to increase the illumination from 
most lighting systems 100 per cent.” This 
statement appears in an editorial herein, 
which discusses this economical method of 
encouraging an increase in the efficiency of 
indoor productive processes. 

a 
“IRON DOUGHBOY”: A picture of 
the new standard Army locomotive for 
overseas service appears on page 666 in 
the news pages herein. 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE: The 
railroads were not given the relief in tax 
exemption for deferred maintenance which 
they had sought in the tax bill signed by 
the President on October 21. The so- 
called “carry-back” provision, permitting a 
two-year carry-back of operating losses 
and excess-profits credits, is designed to 
afford some relief in this connection. The 
carriers had hoped for a provision which 
would qualify as allowable deductions from 
gross income the deferred maintenance 
which they charge under the recent I. C. C. 
order allowing such accruals, provided they 
are preserved as a true cash reserve avail- 
able for expenditure when the necessary 
materials do become available. The carry- 
back provision does about the same thing, 
but it applies a two-year time limit. The 
new law makes the tax on freight rates 
effective December 1. The tax on passen- 
ger fares will be doubled November 1. 

> 
PERMITS FOR PORT COAL: Rail- 
road shipments of coal destined for trans- 
shipment by vessels at ports on lakes On- 
tario, Erie and Michigan, and at New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Hamp- 
ton Roads have been put under a permit 
system to prevent coal piling up at these 
ports in excess of vessel capacity to take 
it away. Permit agents at Cleveland, 
New York and Norfolk will control these 
coal movements by rail, under I. C. C. 
service order No. 92. 

& 
“CONCENTRATION”: A high WPB 
official (Joseph Weiner) announces, as is 
reported in the news pages herein, that the 
policy of “concentration” (i. e., squeezing 
out a large part of the concerns in a busi- 
ness, and centering all production in the 
few remaining) will probably be applied 
also to the manufacture of railway mate- 
rials. In the book, “Last Train from Ber- 
lin,” by Howard K. Smith (who, incident- 
ally, is a socialist) it is stated that, in 
Germany, little industries were wiped out 
on a wholesale scale by Hitler’s program 
of “rationalization’—and that, even by 
1939, the number of incorporated busi- 
nesses in the Reich was only half the num- 
ber in existence in 1933. 

2B 
BOTTLENECK NO MORE: A i7- 
mile single-track section of the Southern 
Pacific has a summit in a tunnel at the 
middle, and 2.2 per cent grades on both 
approaches. Passenger trains are restrict- 
ed to 30 m. p. h. and freight trains to 18. 
All the freight trains and most of the pas- 
senger trains require helper service. Daily 
train movements average 33 to 36. Obvi- 
ously, such a set-up has all the character- 
istics of a bottleneck, and such it has been 
for many years. By systematic study of 
movement schedules, and the application of 
c. t. c., these difficult operating conditions 
have been greatly ameliorated. An _ illus- 
trated article in these pages tells how. 

a 
SANTA FE ON THE JOB: The Santa 
Fe’s freight traffic in the first half of 1942 
was almost 56 per cent above 1941-; its 
Passenger business was up 88 per cent. 
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Much of this traffic has been military— 
hence requiring a maximum of supervisory 
attention. Consultation with governmental 
authorities on military installations on its 
lines have made further inroads on officers’ 
attention. How this enormous transporta-~ 
tion task has been performed is the subject 
of an illustrated article elsewhere herein. 


CONGRESS OR TYRANNY: Con- 
gress has been bitterly criticized of late, 
for alleged lack of capable and responsible 
membership. An editorial herein cites 
Clarence Lea as one of a number of Con- 
gressmen whose records afford a complete 
refutation of this indictment. Mr. Lea in 
his chairmanship of the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce has worked tire- 
lessly at a complex job of primary na- 
tional importance, but which gains him no 
spectacular headlines and has no appeal to 
pressure groups or sectional interests. His 
constituents have done themselves the 
nonor of giving him a vote which ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to unanimity. 
So long as there are legislators like Lea, 
and constituencies patriotic and intelligent 
enough to support him, “all-out” strictures 
against the competence of Congress are 
obviously untrue and even vicious. 

a 
INVESTORS LOOK AHEAD: What 
the investment bankers closest to the rail- 
roads foresee in the carriers’ future is re- 
vealed in the report of the railroad 
committee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation, published herein. In substance, 
their view is one of qualified optimism. 
The country needs virtually all of present 
railroad capacity, and the only way to re- 
tain that capacity is to pay for it. The 
investment bankers are inclined to discount 
spectacular claims relative to the amount 
of traffic the air carriers will divert. 

) 
AIRLINE CHIEF’S VIEWS: Corrob- 
oration for their views of prospective air 
competition is offered by the investment 
bankers in the form of a statement by 
President Patterson of United Air Lines 
(also published herein). Mr. Patterson 
believes that the air lines can carry a large 
volume of freight (compared to what they 
are now carrying) without greatly injur- 
ing railway revenues. Air freight is large- 
ly used in war, because, then, cost is not 
considered—but it is an important factor 
in peace time, and, because of this factor, 
Mr. Patterson believes, most freight now 
moving on the surface will continue. 

s 
B & B THRIFT: How and to what ex- 
tent it is necessary to economize in b. & b. 
materials for maintenance, in order that 
there may be something left over for ab- 
solutely necessary new work, is the sub- 
ject of a paper herein by D. P. Beach of 
the WPB branch having supervision of 
these materials. If the status quo will last 
a while longer, let it. If little-used facili- 
ties can be commandeered for more useful 
service elsewhere, then apply them where 
they will do the most good. Closer and 
more frequent inspection of bridges will be 
required if renewals are to be postponed 
until safety will not permit further delay. 
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POLITICAL SABOTAGE: Not only 
are the railroads being denied materials 
needed to continue the service they must 
provide for the war program and the es- 
sential civilian economy, but suppliers of 
the railways also are having their stocks 
depleted—by the same short-sighted parsi- 
mony which is besetting the railroads. This , 
critically dangerous situation is examined 
in the leading editorial herein, and, in spe- 
cific detail, in an article by a manufacturer. 

-) 
CAR PARTS FAMINE: Materials for 
running repairs to freight cars are the 
critical danger to which a leading manu- 
facturer directs attention in an article im- 
mediately following the editorial comment 
pages herein. These repair parts are un- 
spectacular and, hence, fail to arouse WPB 
attention—but when (as threatens soon to 
happen) every little cross-reads rip-track 
begins to run short of these minor but es- 
sential parts, all the steel in the country 
cannot then prevent a serious tie-up. Pos- 
sibly this is what the government owner- 
ship “planners” are expecting, with zest. 
Our author does not believe that the 
inexpert WPB—so zealous to prevent the 
carriers from getting too much material too 
soon, rather than mindful of the danger 
that they may get too little, too late—will 
do anything about this condition without a 
lively and factual clamor to waken them. 

3 
BRAKE ON JUNKING LINES: The 
practice of tearing up little-used branch 
lines, and using their materials for war 
purposes—merely on WPB order and with- 
out hearing the claims of objectors—has 
been discontinued. Hereafter, the ODT is 
not going to adjudge such lines “non-es- 
sential”—thus permitting the WPB to junk 
them—until it listens to the contentions of 
objectors. Mr. Eastman has made it clear 
that an ODT abandonment authorization 
isn’t as good as one from the I. C. C— 
maybe the railroads will have to restore 
some of the lines junked only on ODT 
authority, after the war is over. 

9s 
FUEL UNIT DISTORTION: Where 
a large percentage of locomotives are elec- 
tric or use oil fuel, the “equivalent” units 
by which their fuel consumption is ex- 
pressed as coal are not satisfactory for 
reasonable comparisons of fuel efficiency. 
The factors entering into this interesting 
and complex problem are discussed in a 
study, reported herein, by a committee of 
the Traveling Engineers Association. 

3 
UNFETTERED RR TRUCKING: 
The Missouri Pacific has got some truck 
certificates from the I. C. C.. without the 
prior -or - subsequent - rail - haul limitation. 
The commission held that the proposed 
service was not an invasion of a new field 
by the carrier, but the substitution of an 
efficient service for an inefficient one. 

® 
UP TO BYRNES: The economic direc- 
tor, whose prerogatives seem to have super- 
seded most previous statutes, has been asked 
by the Mediation Board to decide what the 
procedure shall now be for the adjudica- 


_tion of railway wage disputes. 
























WHAT IS “ENTERPRISE”?: Some 
business leaders appear not even yet to un- 
derstand that there is no respectable theo- 
retical principle to justify the kind of 
private monopoly which developed, to the 
bursting point, in this country in the 
’Twenties. The American people are not 
socialists (at least, very few of them are) 
—hut, if they have got to do business with 
monopolies, they will expect these to be 
government - regulated or government- 
owned. No free people will forever tol- 
erate being dictated to, as to prices and 
services, by private monopolists, controlled 
only by their consciences. The leading edi- 
torial analyzes the outlook for the restora- 


tion of free enterprise in this country and_ 


concludes that the outcome depends largely 
or entirely on the willingness of private 
enterprise to obey the laws of its own 
being. 
.) 

HITLER’S FOLLY—WE HOPE: A 
popular theme for public comment, these 
days, is how Herr Hitler neglected his 
railroads—and how now he has a decrepit 
and entirely inadequate transportation ma- 
chine to keep his war going. Figures cited 
in an editorial herein reveal that, in the 
’Thirties, the German railways’ locomotive 
supply declined 10 per cent and their 
freight car supply 6 per cent—at the same 
time that the locomotive supply in this 
country declined 24 per .cent and the 
freight car supply 25 per cent. Moreover, 
since the war began, the German equip- 
ment program has, relatively speaking, been 
far more generous than that currently per- 
mitted in this country. The editorial con- 
cludes with the hope that Hitler’s railroads 
are as decrepit as is reported—but it sug- 
gests. that some of the popular curiosity 
directed toward German transport might 
be profitably expended at home. What, 
for instance, is our government doing to 
avoid the identical error Hitler is supposed 
to have made? 


a 

SOLDIERS’ GOOD-WILL: Not all 
the service men are satisfied with the treat- 
ment they are getting from the railroads— 
in spite of the fact that their official travel 
is in Pullmans and their furlough rides are 
at bargain rates, instituted voluntarily by 
the railroads. The trouble is not basic and 
it is not general—as an editorial herein 
views it. Lack of consideration in a few 
places (no information about necessary de- 
lays, for one thing) appears to be the prin- 
cipal difficulty. The editorial points out 
why it is that the whole railroad industry 
gets blamed for what may be the careless- 
ness of a minute fraction of employees— 
and suggests the importance of correcting 
all causes of complaint. This industry and 
its employees will need the good-will of 
these service men too much in days to 
come to let it slip away through misunder- 
standings over trifles. 


2 
25 MORE NYC COACHES: The New 
York Central has recently placed in serv- 
ice the final installment of 95 coaches it 
ordered last year—the most-recent incre- 
ment differing in construction and decora- 
tion from the others. They are described 
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and pictured herein. Blue-green, double- 
rotating, reclining seats, cushioned with 
foam rubber, are but one of the attractive 
features provided for customers who ride 
for 2.2 cents a mile (plus 10 per cent to- 
ward war expenses). Provisions for com- 
fort, safety and modern mechanical design 
put the. vehicles high on the list of out- 
standing examples of the designers’ and 
builders’ art. 


o 
TO DECELERATE SERVICE: The 
ODT evidently leans to the slow service 
school of thought, and for some time has 
been putting pressure on the railroads for 
a general lengthening of schedules of both 
freight and passenger trains. Extended 
conferences have been held, and, in at least 
some instances, the ODT position appears 
to have been sustained. The situation is re- 
viewed in the news pages herein. Decelera- 
tion of passenger schedules, in many cases, 
is justified by the fact that, with present 
traffic, trains cannot deliver on-time per- 
formance anyhow. The chief considera- 
tion in the slow-down, however, appears to 
be the desire to conserve engines, by re- 
ducing helper service. On the other hand, 
those who lack enthusiasm for slow service 
point out that you don’t maximize the out- 
put of equipment by taking the speed out 
of it. 

s 
DELAYING WAR TRAFFIC: 38 
trains every day are delayed a total of 22 
hours by accidents at highway crossings. 
Most of these trains, of course, contain 
vital war traffic. In addition, more often 
than once every 48 hours a train is derailed 
by a highway crossing accident—thus not 
only decelerating war traffic, but running 
the risk of destroying it as well. Of 
course, the same is true of every railroad 
accident—not only those at grade crossings. 
The Railroad Section of the National Safe- 
ty Council went into the tactics of the “ac- 
cident prevention front” at its last week’s 
meeting, reported herein. Every railroad 
man is a soldier in this campaign—and 
news of how it is going (and how it can 
be made to go better) is as proper a con- 
cern of railroaders as are dispatches from 
the Solomons to the Navy department or 
from Egypt to the Army. 

@ 


CAR NEED UNDERSTATED: The 
900 locomotives and 80,000 freight cars the 
railroads have asked for from WPB is 
an unduly conservative statement of rail- 
road requirements, in the opinion of Ralph 
Budd-and H. A. Scandrett, as revealed in 
the news pages herein. These authorities 
contend that the carriers should have not 
less than 1,000 new locomotives, 100,000 
freight cars and 2,000,000 tons of rail to 
cope with the demands for continued ef- 
ficient service in the coming year. Ship- 
pers’ organizations are interesting them- 
selves in the situation, with support for 
the position of the ODT and the carriers. 
Opinion, in short, is unanimous among 
those whose professional experience gives 
them competence to judge transportation 
requirements, and the tools necessary to 
meet them. Disagreement with this view 
obtains in, quite another quarter. 
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WHY FEDERAL CONTROL?: -In 
1917 federal control was instituted in or- 
der to secure a better distribution of a lim- 
ited car supply. This expedient achieved 
no very impressive results in this direction 
—but anyhow, in 1917, there was room for 
some improvement in co-operation among 
carriers, shippers and government officials ; 
and governmental coercion was one way, 
however faulty, of trying to get better col- 
laboration. But, how about now? Is there 
any aspect of co-operative effort that coer- 
cion through federal control would achieve 
that hasn’t been accomplished already? On 
the contrary—such coercion might reason- 
ably be expected to destroy much of the 
extremely effective collaboration, built up 
step by step since the last war. 


s 

AN OBJECTIVE APPRAISAL: The 
above paragraph is no editorial statement 
of ours—it is a summary of conclusions 
implicit in an analysis of the present situ- 
ation of railroad control by an independent 
student published elsewhere in these pages 
under the heading “Private vs. Federal 
Control.” Your observer seems, in the au- 
thor’s appraisal, to detect an, undertone of 
question about only one aspect of present 
co-operation. : The railroads are co-oper- 
ating. The shippers likewise. Also gov- 
ernment officials who use transportation. 
As for government officials who must be 
looked to for the necessary materials . 
Anyhow, there is an enormous amount of 
harm to transportation efficiency which 
federal control could, and doubtless would, 
do; and no good whatsoever. 


& 
RECEIPTS OF MATERIALS: In 
August the Class I railroads received just 
short of 103 million dollars worth of ma- 
terials and fuel, a slight increase over 
July; details in a short article herein. 

.) 
WHAT CMP MEANS: “Controlled 
Materials Plan” is the latest WPB scheme 
for allocating materials which, says Donald 
Nelson, will “insure the railroads in getting 
their proper share of materials essential 
to do their job.” The new control method 
is described as a “vertical allotment”— 
which considers the finished product and 
then assigns the needed materials at the 
time needed in the production schedule. 
The innovation, it is noted, continues to 
class the railroads as a “civilian” user. 
Also—as the process is described in the 
news pages herein—it is not revealed how, 
despite what is claimed for it, the plan 
could rectify such an error as assigning 
the carriers too few “end-products” (i. e., 
cars, locomotives, rails) at the outset. 

=) 
BUSY SINGLE TRACK: Dupo yard 
on the Missouri Pacific handled 2,749 cars 
a day in 1941—now it is dealing with 
nearer 7,000, which gives a general idea 
of what is happening on the Illinois divi- 
sion of this road. Most of this 112 miles 
is double-tracked, but there are two 
stretches of single track—which are get- 
ting 70 trains a day, and occasionally even 
more. How the Mo. P. is doing this job 
of railroading is described herein. 
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H our armed forces now engaged on all fronts, each and every 
one of us here at home must produce more—if needs be, sacrifice 
more — to support our boys, if VICTORY is to be ours. 

All of the 104 General Motors plants and operating units in the United 
States and the five General Motors plants in Canada, with close to 
350,000 men and women employees ... GM suppliers and subcontrac- 
tors, with more than 300,000 employees — are dedicated to producing 
an ever-increasing volume of fighting tools, equipment and supplies to 
“Keep ‘em Rolling’”—"Keep ‘em Flying”—"Keep ‘em Fighting.” And on 
the transportation front, more than 1100 General Motors Diesel Locomo- 
tive Units now in switching, transfer and road service on 80 American 
railroads, in heavy industries, war production plants, et cetera, are 
providing fast, efficient and dependable TRANSPORTATION which 
is so vital to VICTORY. 

THE AMERICAN WAY WILL WIN 





















' WHO ARE THESE PLANNERS?: 
| The transportation report of (but not by) 
' the National Resources Planning Board— 
' which advocates making the whole trans- 
_ portation industry a poor-house business, 
' subsisting largely on the tax-payers, is dis- 
' cussed in the leading editorial herein. 
_ Since the members of the Board’s trans- 
portation committee did not sign it, the 
' opus has no sponsorship except that of its 
' authors. A few of these have had prac- 
' tical experience, but the bulk of them are 
obscure persons unknown in the transpor- 
tation world, and with no authority save 
' that conveyed by their titles on the public 
payroll. 
4 . 
| A CONCERTED “PLAN”: The edi- 
torial proceeds to point out that certain 
» elements in the government are denying the 
' carriers the minimum materials required 
' to sustain efficient and adequate service, 
' while Thurman Arnold is attempting to 
- initiate criminal proceedings against rate- 
making practices which are necessary for 
practicable functioning under regulation. 
Now, along comes this Planning Board re- 
port—the handiwork, largely, of New Deal 
“economists”—and proceeds to “plan” post- 
war transportation on the assumption that 
private management will have “broken 
down.” If the railways encounter difficul- 
ties to justify the planners’ assumption, 
these will be governmental and not man- 
agerial in origin. The title of the govern- 
ment to transportation leadership under 
such conditions would be the same as that 
of Hamlet’s stepfather to the throne of 
Denmark. 

® 
EASTMAN TO THE CONTRARY: 
The observations of Mr. Eastman on 
government ownership—and the advis- 
ability of avoiding the “demoralization” it 
would entail—are an air-clearing breeze to 
the vaporings of these inept “experts.” 
The ODT director’s remarks are reported 
in the article “Transportation’s Job in 
Wartime,” published in this issue. Mr. 
Eastman, in the days when he was as 
lacking in experience as these planning 
“experts,” was himself an advocate of 
government operation. Since then, he has 
learned that it takes working together to 
produce national transportation efficiency, 
and that the motive power for collabora- 
tion has to be decentralized; it cannot be 
handed down from on high. Since the 
power for co-operation is decentralized, so 
must responsibility be. Effective organiza- 
tion always locates power and responsi- 
bility together. 

& 
HITLER’S RAILROADS: Dr. Gustav 
Stolper, the economist, gave his views on 
the Nazis’ transportation difficulties at the 
Same meeting addressed by Mr. Eastman, 
reported herein. Dr. Stolper reviews the 
known facts and concludes that the Reich 
has got a transportation problem on its 
hands with which it can cope only to a 
fractional degree. This condition was 
brought on by the same conditions with 
which American railroad men are, unfor- 
tunately, fully familiar—governmental re- 
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fusal to comprehend, in the first year of 
the war, that you can’t run a war without 
railroads, and that you can’t haul. a fan- 
tastically larger traffic without substantial 
increase in equipment and materials. 

= 


AIR CARGO LIMITATIONS: If we 
want to haul 100,000 tons to Australia, the 
job can be done with 44 ships. If we try 
to do the job by air, it will take 85 ships 
just to keep the planes in fuel. The cargo 
plane is thus no substitute for surface 
transportation, but a valuable complement 
thereto. The proper place of the plane in 
war freight transportation was made clear 
by Assistant War Secretary for Air 
Lovett, a report of which is included in the 
article “Transportation’s Job in Wartime,” 
published herein. 


-) 
GETTING SUPERVISORS: The 
kind of character, background and train- 
ing required to produce mechanical de- 
partment supervisors capable of today’s 
job has been thoroughly canvassed by a 
committee of mechanical department ex- 
ecutives. Their report—evidencing mature 
study and close scrutiny of practical con- 
ditions in the shops—is published on 
another page in this issue. 

® 


BRIDGE INGENUITY: Thinking to 
economize new bridge material, one rail- 
road planned to make a necessary replace- 
ment of a steel structure with one of con- 
crete, reinforced by a scrap rail—only to 
get turned down, because the Washington 
authorities want the scrap rail too. The 
difficulties of keeping bridges under the 
traffic are discussed editorially herein— 
and the need for endless ingenuity is em- 
phasized. One material-conserving ex- 
pedient, possible in some situations, is the 
use of a culvert plus an earth fill to re- 
place a bridge. But, after all such in- 
genious devices have been unsuccessfully 
canvassed, no other course remains than 
insistent clamor for new bridge material. 
The country can’t fight a war without 
railroad service, and there can’t be rail- 
road service without bridges under it. 


WHERE TO GET TRUCK FACTS: 
So far, the effort to get at the facts of 
truck transportation economy has been car- 
ried on, largely, on the hustings. An edi- 
torial herein suggests that the Alaska 
Highway offers a unique opportunity to 
substitute scientific data for oratory. The 
capital cost of this highway (in a com- 
mercial sense), if not known, can be ac- 
curately estimated while the facts are still 
warm. With local traffic at a minimum 
and practically all of the movement under 
centralized Army control, complete ton- 
mileage and maintenance cost statistics 
could be compiled for this highway, which 
would give a final answer to all the ques- 
tions which have been raised of the econ- 
omy of trucks for Jong-haul transportation. 
Much fruitless controversy would be stilled 
if such information were assembled by 
competent non-partisans; and, with such 
knowledge at hand, a national transporta- 
tion policy might be intelligently framed. 


2) 


WPB SHAKE-UP: Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt is the current spotlighted subordinate 
to Donald Nelson, and WPB has been re- 
organized to “implement” (as they say in 
Washington) the favor in which he basks, 
for the time being. By profession, Mr. 
Eberstadt is a banker and is the reputed 
possessor of a_ keen analytical intellect, 
which should stand him in good stead in- 
so-far as practical industrial facts will ac- 
commodate themselves to abstract logic. 
The details of the WPB shift are recorded 
in our news pages, where also is presented 
a photograph and a brief biography of the 
WPB director of stockpiling and trans- 
portation—the man who will originate trans- 
portation priorities if they become neces- 
sary. To this task, Director Elliott brings 
a rich experience in teaching government 
to college students, with New Deal “ex- 
perting” on the side. 
8 

SLOWER TRAINS: The “Century” 
and the “Broadway” are to be slowed 
down to 17 hours, and other trains are 
to get lengthened schedules as a result of 
the conference recently held by the ODT 
with operating heads of the principal 
railways. High-speed freight trains to at- 
tract competitive traffic are “out”—and the 
word has gone down the line to put on as 
much tonnage as is consistent with speed 
expectation of .ordinary freight trains. 


THEY WON’T BE BACK: Election 
casualties on the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee were heavy—nine in all. 
And the Senate Committee will lose Sen- 
ator Schwartz. Some of these gentlemen 
will be missed. Names of the absent ones 
are recorded in the news pages herein. 
» 


LOCATING CARS: A system for the 
immediate location of any car in a yard— 
which has the further advantage of “spot- 
lighting” detention—is described herein in 
a short article by Manager Munholland of 
the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau. Mr. 
Munholland was prompted to forward to 
us this proposal of his by having read 
our invitation that our readers use these 
pages—on their initiative as well as our 
own—as a means of making known to 
others, practical suggestions for increased 
efficiency. 
e 

WHY DECELERATE?: The zeal of 
some of the ODT folks for lengthening 
train schedules in the interest of economy 
is dwelt upon editorially herein. It is 
ODT’s function to raise such questions as 
this, but, it is contended, the burden of 
proof lies upon those who advocate this 
retrogressive step. Intensity of equipment 
use by the railroads has attained nearly 
the miraculous, and who can deny that 
quickened schedules are a large component 
of this result? Whence will come the 
equipment to compensate for loss in ef- 
fective use of that now available, if these 
decelerators win their point? Slow speed 
is a relic of an earlier day of railroading 
when freight engines were more numerous, 
and designed to pull drags rather than hot- 
shots. 
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AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE of the new 
electro-pneumatic.interlocking plant at South 
Amboy, N. J., on the New York & Long 
Branch Railroad, is the fireproof construction 
not only of the tower building. but of all the 
switch and signal circuit wires throughout the 
relay racks in the tower, as well as to the inter- 
locking machine. The interior wiring is insu- 
lated with Okoseal, a synthetic flame resisting 
insulation, so tough that it requires no braid 
or tape to protect it against mechanical injury. 
Other advantages are that the Okoseal insula- 
tion is moistureproof, heat resistant and flexi- 
ble and is made in distinctive colors for circuit 
identification purposes. 

All external circuits are carried 
throughout the interlocking in lead-sheathed, 
steel-taped Okonite Cable buried in the 
ground. Each conductor is insulated with 
Okonite, sealed within a jacket of Okoprene 
instead of a braid. Okoprene is a synthetic that 
protects the insulation of wires and cables 
from the destructive action of sun, oil, chemi- 
cals, flame and heat. These features are par- 
ticularly valuable at the terminating points. 

There is an Okonite Cable for every 
railroad use, from signal wires to power cables. 
Our Engineering Service Department is avail- 
able to all railroad men on all wire and cable 
problems. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Passaic, New Jersey 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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The interlocking tower and signal location 
at South Amboy showing field relay case. 
Note the Okonite-Okoprene Cable leads. 
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.Wiring at rear of relay rack in tower. These racks are used 
exclusively for relays, one rack for the power distribution and 
one for terminating all outgoing and incoming cables. These 
wires and cables are insulated with Okoseal. 
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“BUY U.S. WAR BONDS— Every Payday All Okonite Employees BUY U.S. WAR BONDS’’ 
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THE PROBLEM CHANGES: This 
issue comprises our annual survey of the 
problems and accomplishments of railroad 
passenger service. The importance of this 
aspect of railroad operation is greater now 
than ever—but the nature of the job has 
altered completely during the past year. 
For the time being, the task of manage- 
ment is not to inveigle customers into the 
cars, but to find cars enough for the cus- 
tomers. The entire editorial and feature 
section of this issue is given over to an 
examination of this huge and vital under- 
taking in all of its aspects. We are con- 
fident that this presentation will widen un- 
derstanding of the nature of this job, and 
afford to the reader many suggestions as 
to what is needed that excellent perform- 
ance may attain still nearer to perfection. 
® 


THE PATRONS’ VIEWPOINT: 
“Nothing but complete co-operation and 
mutual understanding”—such has been the 
experience of the Army’s Transportation 
Corps in its dealings with the railroads in 
the enormous movement of troops and 
their equipment. This is the report of 
Major General Charles P. Gross, head of 
the Transportation Corps, published here- 
in. Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs makes 
a statement of similar import for the Navy. 
Commissioner J. Monroe Johnson reports 
that—recognizing that military travel 
“comes first’—the carriers are continuing 
to give satisfactory service to civilians. 
® 


INTENSE UTILIZATION: There are 
about 17,500 passenger coaches in service 
today and 6,800 Pullman sleepers—with 
parlor cars, total passenger-carrying equip- 
ment totals approximately 28,000. In 1920 
the total was 42,000. With this decline in 
cars, the railroads are producing more pas- 
senger-miles than in 1920, and, on the 
whole, with much less inconvenience to pa- 
trons. The various expedients by which 
this more intensive utilization of equip- 
ment has been achieved are reviewed here- 
in in an article entitled “Railways Handle 
Record Movement.” Higher speeds, long- 
er engine runs, heavier loading per car, 
elimination of poorly-patronized runs—are 
among the means employed. 
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TRIMMING THE FRILLS: Railway 
sales staffs have been converted from 
travel-developers to organizers to secure 
the maximum utilization of available facil- 
ities. “Luxury” cars have been pulled off 
and converted. ‘Special staffs have been 
provided—especially at Washington—to see 
that officers of the forces traveling on duty 
receive their accommodations promptly. 
Advertising has been altered—to further 
the war program, rather than to foster 
competitive sales. ‘These and other steps 
in the “wartiming” of passenger service are 
reviewed in an article on page 844. 
Hp 

USEFUL STREAMLINERS: The 
streamlined trains are no longer catering 
to luxury travel—but to people who have 
to get there as quickly as possible, to do 
their complete best in furthering the war 
program. A survey article in this issue 
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lists the streamliners now in service, giv- 
ing the number of such outfits under each 
name, the car-consist of each, the date the 
service was begun, and the daily mileage. 
While new construction of such equipment 
has been stopped, nevertheless 12 new 
streamliners are listed as having been add- 
ed since our passenger issue a year ago. 


STREAMLINER EARNINGS: You 
don’t judge trains any more, primarily, 
from their effectiveness as earners—but 
rather from their output of transportation 
useful to the war. Nevertheless, compara- 
tive earnings figures do reflect comparative 
intensity of utilization—and a table of 
these published herein, for some of the 
principal streamliners, makes interesting 
and instructive reading. One of these 
trains has increased its per-mile revenue 
from $2.79 in 1940 to $7.29 this year. An- 
other has climbed from $1.78 to $6. When 
it is considered how many miles these 
trains make in a day, it is evident that the 
managements who provided these trains 
deserve well of their security owners—as 
well as of the traveling public. 
2 


TO RATION TRAVEL?: Mr. East- 
man’s views on the desirability and the 
practicability of travel rationing are given 
in a statement by him, included in an article 
herein entitled “Rationing of Passenger 
Service.” Thereafter, a canvass of the opin- 
ions on this question of passenger traffic ex- 
ecutives in all sections of the country is 
presented. In general, informed opinion is 
opposed to such control—principally be- 
cause of the magnitude of the staff which 
would be necessary to maintain it. Possib- 
ly, some such system may have to be insti- 
tuted at a few points of greatest congestion. 
Some of the passenger officers suggest in- 
genious alternatives—one being that a sur- 
charge be imposed on Saturday and Sun- 
day, when the greatest congestion occurs. 
2 


EQUIPMENT INCREASE NIL: 
From 1916 to 1918, railroad passenger traf- 
fic increased 23 per cent—but the carriers 
got 5,136 additional cars with which to ac- 
commodate this increase. This year, 
traffic is running more than 100 per cent 
ahead of 1940—and there were only 431 
new passenger cars acquired last year and 
virtually none this year. Faster handling 
at terminals has helped some—improved 
technical quality of the newer cars and 
their appurtenances has contributed as 
much, or maybe more. Factors in more 
intensive car utilization are the subject of 
one of the articles in this issue. 
=) 

SIGNALS PLAY THEIR PART: One 
of the principal reasons why, with less 
equipment, the railroads are able to han- 
dle so much more traffic than during War 
I is the contrast between today’s signaling 
with that of 25 years ago. The contribu- 
tion of this branch of achievement to the 
over-all picture is reviewed, beginning page 
848. These devices are accelerating trains, 
maximizing utilization of “tight” stretches 
of track, and contributing mightily to the 
high ratio of safety of present-day service. 
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BRUNT IS ON NEW POWER: The 
relatively small proportion of the locomo- 
tive supply which has been built since 1925 
is the part which is enabling the railroads 
to produce their current near-miraculous 
performance. Such is the conclusion of 
the article herein which evaluates the role 
of motive power in the handling of war- 
time passenger traffic. Passenger locomo- 
tive-miles per locomotive-day were 120 in 
1929; now they are 162—and the trailing 
load has risen from 7.3 cars in 1929 to bet- 
ter than 8.9 in 1942. More cars per train 
at far higher speeds is a job which, obvi- 


ously, has devolved largely upon the newer 


power. 
8 


TROOP MOVEMENT: Just about 
1,000,000 soldiers a month are being han- 
died, in group movements, by the railroads 
(not counting Naval, Marine and Coast 
Guard travel, nor trips by individual serv- 
ice men either on government order or fur- 
lough). Records of World War I are 
being broken right along, as an article 
herein reveals, because of two conditions, 
viz., (1) there are more men in service 
now than then; (2) each soldier in the last 
war got an average of three train rides 
between induction and embarkation—as 
compared with six train trips at present. 
Moreover, speed and comfort of movement 
has been largely improved. In the last 
war, less than 25 per cent of troop move- 
ments were supplied with sleeping cars; 
this time the percentage is 66 (enough to 
serve practically all overnight movements, 
except in local emergencies). 
=) 


HOW TROOPS ARE HANDLED: 
The ability of the railroads to afford such 
superior service for troops arises from 
gradually-perfected organization, worked 
out in the closest co-operation with military 
authorities. An article herein describes 
this co-operative organization. All large 
movements are fully planned in advance, 
equipment provided and most advantage- 
ous routes selected. This job is not ren- 
dered any easier, either, by the fact that 
soldiers’ equipment must go along with 
them. It takes 75 trains of 28-45 cars to 
move an armored division. And these 
movements will continue to expand. 
3S 


KEEPING THE TRACK SAFE: 
Maintenance of way officers may justly 
take satisfaction in the job they have done 
so far in keeping the track up to the heavy 
traffic and high speeds which have been 
put upon it—but the outlook for the imme- 
diate future gives them deep concern. The 
government authorities responsible for the 
allocation of materials have not yet shown 
adequate appreciation of the fact that de- 
pendable railroad service isn’t something 
which just happens—but has a physical 
basis which requires constant attention. 


' Nor can it safely be overlooked that the 


present traffic boom came upon the rail- 
roads after a lean decade, when renewals 
were subnormal. Manpower promises to 
be as serious a problem as materials for 
the track maintenance officers. 
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THE EQUIPMENT DOLE: From the 
meager allotments of equipment for 1943 
assigned last week by the WPB, it is evi- 
dent that those gentlemen—having become 
accustomed to the carriers’ performance of 
the practically-impossible—expect this proc- 
ess to continue indefinitely. As the lead- 
ing editorial herein explains, the railroads 
have already increased their daily mileage 
per locomotive by 58 per cent (compared 
to 1929); their cars per train 7 per cent; 
their tons per car 36 per cent; and their 
miles per car-day 36 per cent. The increase 
in equipment efficiency already achieved in- 
dicates that the possibilities of continued 
improvement in that sector have been 
largely used up. 
e 

WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN: By 
their part-year basis of allocation, the 
WPB has not given figures which can be 
compared with the railroads’ statement of 
their needs at 900 locomotives, 80,000 
freight cars and 2,100,000 tons of rail. 
What the WPB allocation seems to indi- 
cate is (as revealed in more detail in an 
editorial and an article herein) is, perhaps, 
only 630 engines and 40,000 cars. If this 
assumption is correct, then the master 
minds have “taken a decision” (as the cur- 
rent jargon goes) in favor of “too little 
and too late.” 


® 
THE SANTA FE ASKS THEM: Cur- 
rent newspaper advertising by the Santa 
Fe cites last month’s Reader’s Digest ar- 
ticle, relating how Hitler’s neglect of his 
railroads has put him in a dangerous— 
perhaps fatal—spot. The advertisement 
then raises the question of what our own 
government is doing to avoid duplicating 
Der Fuehrer’s error. So far no answer 
has been forthcoming. The fact of the 
matter is that this government in its pre- 
war policy was as partial to the railways’ 
rivals as Hitler was. The difference in 
the outcome here and in the Reich so far 
has been that between resourceful privately- 
managed. carriers and a bureaucratic gov- 
ernmental system. But the resourcefulness 
of private enterprise cannot substitute in- 
definitely and without limit for scanty ma- 
terials. 

& 
THE ARMY DISPOSES: “Certain 
agencies” of the government may decide 


what limitations need to be placed on the - 


radius of truck operation, in the interest 
of over-all transportation efficiency, but 
the War Department will veto these limita- 
tions if it does not agree to their desirabil- 
ity. So Colonel W. J. Williamson an- 
nounced last week in an address to the 
N. I. T. League, reported in this issue. 
Specifically, the Army does not propose to 
permit a mileage limitation to be placed 
on truck operation. The proscription is not 
restricted to trucks hauling army traffic, 
but to all for-hire carriers—common and 
contract, alike. 


* 
A NEW SAFETY INCENTIVE: 
There is today a new and powerful incen- 
tive for more strenuous effort at accident 
Prevention, which reinforces the humani- 
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tarian and economic considerations which 
always operate. This new incentive is 
conservation of irreplacable labor. If a 
skilled employee loses time as a result of 
an accident today, the chances are that his 
place will not be taken during his absence 
by a substitute of equal skill. The result 
is inevitably that, to some degree, the 
transportation output of the carrier will 
suffer an irremediable diminution. Various 
aspects of war-time accident prevention 
are discussed in the editorial pages herein. 
& 


LOCOMOTIVE UTILIZATION: 
Long engine runs, arrangements at engine 
terminals to accelerate servicing, schedul- 
ing switch engines to keep them out of the. 
enginehouse between tricks, working back 
shops two shifts instead of one—these are 
a few of the expedients recommended for 
maximum locomotive serviceability, report- 
ed in an article herein. This account of 
ours is based on a discussion at a meeting 
at the Western Railway Club, at which 
J. M. Nicholson, Santa Fe’s assistant to 
operating vice-president, was the’ principal 
speaker. 

a 
WHAT & HOW TO RECLAIM: The 
railroads have put out a manual which lists 
hundreds of supply items—and tells in each 
case the process to use to restore such 
material to useful service, after it has been 
worn out. An article herein lists 373 of 
these items with the prescription for re- 
covery in each case. The carriers are old 
hands at this business, and now they are 
really going to town—given an incentive of 
scarcity on top of the usual economic one 
of saving money. 

D 
FROM 32 TO 60 TRAINS: By stages, 
the Texas & Pacific has, over a period of 
six years, completed a c.t.c. installation , 
between Texarkana and Longview, approx- 
imately 90 miles. One stretch of this line 
is now handling up to 60 trains a day (as 
compared to 32 four years ago), and the 
trains are running much heavier too. How 
c.t.c.. is helping in this operation is the 
subject of an illustrated article herein, 

7) 
AID FOR MEXICO’S RRs: The rail- 
way lines of Mexico which need improve- 
ment in order to move a heavier traffic of 
strategic materials from that territory into 
the U. S. are going to get the needed re- 
habilitation at Uncle Sam’s expense and 
with the collaboration of a “mission” of 
American railtoaders to our southern 
neighbor. An article herein gives the 
details. 

® 
MEXICAN LABOR NEEDED: Mr. 
Eastman has asked the “Manpower” Com- 
mission to determine whether needed track 
labor is available for western railways and, 
if not, to arrange for the immigration of 
Mexican laborers to meet the need. There 
have been negotiations between the carriers | 
and the unions relative to the admission of 
Mexican help, but the unions have insisted 
that wage demands now in negotiation be 
conceded before they will utter the “Nihil 
obstat.” 
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HOW BIG AN ARMY?: The Brook- 
ings Institution has issued a pamphlet (re- - 
viewed in an editorial herein) on the U. S. 
labor supply, which raises. some pointed 
questions regarding the enormous armed 
force which the Administration says we 
must have. To support an armed force of 
9.5 millions, the Brookings study indicates 
that 14-year-old kids and most unencum- 
bered housewives will have to go to work 
in industry. Civilian goods will have to 
be cut one-third and taxes will have to be 
raised 30 billions; and “lend-lease” sup- 
plies to our allies will suffer. This coun- 
try cannot support an armed force pro- 
portionately as large as European coun- 
tries, because their soldiery operates, 
largely, close to home; ours, far away. 
2 
THEY WANT MORE MONEY: Now 
the train and engine service unions have 
joined the non-ops in the concerted drive 
for higher wages—how much to be de- 
termined at a Chicago meeting beginning 
December 7. It will, therefore, shortly be 
discovered whether the federal authorities 
meant business when they “stabilized” 
wages, or whether that was just some more 
New Deal rhetoric under which “social 
gains” will go on skyrocketing as usual. 
; . 

TO “POOL” LABOR: The union-man- 
agement committee operating under the 
aegis of the ODT had a session this week, 
at which it was agreed that roads with a 
shortage of help would be aided by those 
which have a surplus. A subcommittee is 
in charge of arrangements, which will 
give full protection to seniority and other 
rights of employees who thus shift their 
locale temporarily. 


AN ALERT FOREMAN: An Illinois 
Central section foreman has received an 
award from the Chicago Tribune (which 
bestows a similar accolade each month) 
for “an outstanding contribution” to the 
war effort. Details are given in the news 
pages herein. Foreman Limardi spotted 
a place where a simple switch would do 
the work of a costly and complex one— 
and he located a couple of crossovers and 
spur tracks which weren’t needed. The 
I. C’s_ suggestion system had already 
awarded Mr. Limardi $365 for his alert- 
ness, and he was given recognition also by 
WPB. 
@ 
TRUCKS’ ALL-TIME HIGH: In Oc- 
tober the truck association’s index number 
of tons handled stood at nearly 186 (the 
1938-40 average being 100). 
cc) 

FREIGHT TAX MUST STICK: The 
OPA won't let retailers and others who 
have to pay the 3 per cent tax on freight, 
pass the impost on to their customers in 
higher prices. The ceiling stays put and 
receivers of freight are the victims. There 
are a few exceptions to the order—among 
them coal—but these are only temporary; 
OPA may later decide to make receivers 
of these commodities also absorb the tax. 


TEAMWORK 


“Tain’t the guns n’r armament, 
nor the army as a whole, 
But th’ everlastin’ teamwork 


of ev’ry bloomin’ soul.” 
— Kipling 


All of General Motors’ resources— its men.... 
its machines....its 104 plants....its Man- 
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constantly increasing flow of war tools to 
“Keep 'em Rolling’’—"Keep’em Flying” 
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COMPETITION—GOOD OR BAD?: 
The railroads, after the war, are going to 
meet strenuous rivalry from other agencies 
of transportation. That they successfully 
meet this rivalry is requisite to the pros- 
perity of all interests allied with the rail- 
ways, including manufacturers of railway 
equipment and materials. The outcome of 
the railroads’ competitive struggle depends 
to a large degree upon the excellence and 
economy of the materials with which their 
manufacturers supply them. How can the 
maximum of quality and economy in mate- 
rials the railways use be secured, unless 
there is a healthy rivalry among these 
manufacturers—each vying with the other 
to improve its product and reduce its cost? 
A vital question for railroads and railway 
manufacturers to ponder—discussed in the 
leading editorial herein. 
* 

MERIT OR SOMETHING ELSE?: 
The editorial contends that competitive 
practices in the marketing of railway mate- 
rials that have nothing to do with drawing 
attention to or improving the quality or 
economy of such products may gain a tem- 
porary advantage to a few—but to the 
neglect of normal technical and economic 
progress, of which the railroads will need 
all they can get in the days which lie 
ahead. Those who expect this industry to 
serve its affiliated interests, as well as the 
public, to their benefit for the “long pull” 
should be friends of sound competition; 
opponents of marketing practices based on 
considerations which have no necessary re- 
lationship to the merit of the product. 


WPB SEEKS MORE BRANCHES: 
The WPB has asked the ODT for author- 
ization to take up 415 more miles of rail- 
road branches—provided, that is, that the 
ODT’s examiner doesn’t believe continued 
operation of these lines is necessary to the 
war program. The branches slated for 
possible extinction in a worthy cause are 
listed in the news pages herein. Testimony 
before a Senate committee inquiring into 
WPB requisitioning of these lines indicates 
that Mr. Eastman favors the ordinary I. C. 
C. abandonment proceedings for these cases 
—but there are instances, which he cites, 
where this method is not effective. 

% 
MECH. DEPT. LABOR: An editorial 
herein relates six concrete suggestions by 
F. K. Mitchell, assistant general s. m. p. 
of the New York Central, for improving 
the labor supply in the mechanical depart- 
ment. For one thing he recommends job 
“freezing,” provision of trained supervision 
and sanitary facilities for women employ- 
ees, and an agreement between manage- 
ment and unions permitting the hiring of 
temporary employees. 

. 
ODT ORDERS TRAINS OFF: The 
Burlington has been told (ODT Special 
Order R-1) to pull off a daily round-trip 
passenger run between Edgemont, S. D., 
«nd Billings, Mont.—which will release 
three engines, four baggage cars, a combi- 
vation car, two coaches, three diner-lounges 


and two Pullmans for other service. Bus 
service will be substituted. By Special 
Order R-2 the Southern has been directed 
to take off a run between New Albany, 
Ind., and Princeton. Order R-3 doesn't 
suspend passenger service, but adds to it— 
shuttle train service by the I. G. N. and 
the T. & N. O. to a shipyard near Houston. 
) 


RIVALRY FROM AIR?: Last week 
we published a statement by United Air 
Lines President Patterson in which he 
made quite explicit why air transport can 
be no economic rival of the railroads for 
freight traffic. Herein, however, it is point- 
ed out editorially that an analysis—similar 
in kind to that developed by Mr. Patter- 
son—could be made equally to prove that 
the trucks could not compete with the rail- 
roads. And yet, as everybody knows, they 
do compete—largely by political methods. 
That is, long-haul trucks do not bear their 
share of the empty movement and of 
“fluffy” commodities. They are not re- 
quired to maintain “stand-by” facilities for 
peak loads. These favors, combined with 
government-supplied roadway, have enabled 
them to go much further in diverting traf- 
fic from the railways than any examination 
of their purely economic characteristics 
would disclose. 
& 
SERIOUS BUT NOT LETHAL: 
When the airlines “relieve” the railroads 
of passenger and mail traffic, as Mr. Pat- 
terson believes they will, will the airlines 
also take on the railroads’ “stand-by,” peak- 
load, and all-weather responsibilities for 
the field of transportation they invade? Or, 
as has been the case with the trucks, will 
the airlines merely “relieve” the rail car- 
riers of most of the revenue—leaving a 
major share of the expense for the rail- 
roads still to defray? Mr. Patterson’s 
statement was generous, scientific and pub- 
lic-spirited--but it would be easy for the 
unwary unduly to conclude therefrom that 
there is practically nothing to worry about 
in prospective competition from the air. 
Such a conclusion would, we suspect, be 
as wide of the truth as that which sees 
the plane entirely superseding the train. 
od 


TWO MILLSTONES: The railroads 
are making about as much now—utilized to 
the utmost—as they ought to make year in 
and year out to be a healthy industry. And 
they need the money—and the resulting 
credit which persistence of such earnings 
would entail—in order to maintain their 
facilities for efficient service. So, the bu- 
reaucracy seeks to destroy these earnings 
—while, at the same time, it seeks to sabo- 
tage private operation in other directions 
(1) by denying needed materials, (2) by 
publishing the government-ownership re- 
port issued under the aegis of the National 
Resources Planning Board and (3) by an 
attack by the Department of Justice on rate- 
making procedure necessary to a regulated 
industry. A pretty substantial nether miif- 
stone. The upper one, of course, is the 
fantastic pay boost demanded by the union 
magnates. 
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A NEW 115-LB. RAIL: The Rio 
Grande in 1940 had an unusual type of 
web failure in standard 112-lb. rail, which 
led to stress studies which have resulted in 
a new section of 115 lb. which the road 
has designed for its own use. Walter 
Leaf, D. & R. G. W. research technician, 
tells about this investigation in an illus- 
trated article herein. Early in the inquiry, 
the web was thickened slightly on subse- 
quent rollings of the 112-lb. rail, and none 
of this has developed this type of failure. 
This was but a temporary expedient—the 
cause was sought, and it was found, by 
both photoelastic testing and strain gages, 
to lie in design. The suggested alternative 
design is described, with reasons why it is 
believed to meet requirements. 
2 

THOSE PRR 4-4-4-4’S: A steam loco- 
motive which has service characteristics to 
match its powerful CG-1 electrics is what 
the Pennsylvania sought in engineering 
work extending over almost four years, 
and which culminated in the innovation in 
steam locomotives which are described in 
detail in an illustrated article in these pages. 
The locomotives are in service between 
Harrisburg and Chicago, and make this 
run with only one intermediate fuel stop. 
They will do 100 m. p. h. with 880 tons on 
level tangent. Poppet valves are used, 
and, because of the wheel arrangement, the 
engines are easy on curves. Drivers and 
trailer wheels have clasp brakes with flange- 
less brake shoes. e 


OPA DEMANDS RATE CUT: The 
professors in the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration have been smarting under the turn- 
down they got last spring when they tried 
to get the freight rate increase rescinded 
(they having said no word against the 
wage increase which occasioned the rate 
rise)—and so now they are back again, 
demanding the rate slash once more, under 
the somewhat larger franchise to butt-in 
which they now enjoy. A report in the 
news pages herein records the steps these 
worthies have instituted and an editorial 
analyzes the economics and the ethics of 
their behavior. e 


STARVED FOR 10 YEARS: The 
railroads during a decade of the utmost 
discouragement maintained a system of 
transportation adequate, or nearly so, to 
the nation’s present dire need. During 
that decade railroad earnings sunk as low 
as 1% per cent on the investment and in 
none of the years did it go as high'as 2.6 
per cent. Now that, for one year, the car- 
riers seem likely to earn 5 per cent, the 
bureaucracy swoops down on them to pre- 
vent it. The nation and even the New 
Dealers have learned that present magni- 
tude of railroad plant is indispensable to 
the national interest. If a reasonable re- 
turn is not to be permitted on such invest- 
ment even in years of maximum use, how 
can railroad service adequate to future na- 
tional needs be secured by reliance on pri- 
vate investment? Obviously the New Deal- 
ers well know what they are doing, as an 
editorial herein suggests. 





The Second Vital Move 


on the chessboard of global war is begin- 
ning—the offensive! But this could not have 
taken place until the first move—the pro- 
duction of the implements of war—was well 
begun. Management and labor, working to- 
gether, are delivering tools of war in ever 
increasing quantities. » » A flood of 

planes, ships, tanks and other mobile 


units is pouring from American fac- ay 
\ 


tories. Okonite is making many of § 
the insulated wires and cables on 
which they depend for power, con- 
trol and communication. Even the 
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dearth of rubber has not stopped us, because 
our research laboratories years ago learned 
how to use synthetics and other materials for 
insulation. » » Without the constant faith in 
our country’s future that spurred us and hun- 
dreds of other American Industries to main- 
tain these research laboratories—our 
armed forces might still be waiting 
for the necessary tools of Victory. 
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ODT A “CLAIMANT”: Too early to 
know whether congratulations are in order, 
but it looks as if the railroads are getting 
out from under the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply, and that their materials needs may go 
directly from ODT to WPB hereafter. 
Heretofore the “claimant agencies” which 
could go right to WPB Requirements 
Committee for their allocations have been 
few in number—Army, Navy, Lend-Lease 
and four others. One of these “claimants” 
is the Office of Civilian Supply, in which 
has been included everything which is not 
Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, etc. Thus the 
railroads’ needs have had to filter through 
the same office which allocates materials 
for toys, bustles, movie studios and the 
confectionery trade. Raising transportation 
needs to the primary consideration given 
direct war materials ought to be a help. 


@ 
SPEED UP THAT OIL!: Such is the 
word which has gone out from ODT, 
Honest Harold Ickes (known now as 
PAW Ickes) being perturbed (he has rea- 
son to be) lest citizens in Northern climes 
be frozen out. Mr. Eastman believes the 
current oil deliveries can be increased by 
about 20 per cent—to around 900,000 bbl. 
daily. Some 70 per cent of the movement 
is said now to be in symbol ‘trains, and 


ODT plans to advance the ratio to 95. It 


also wants cars unloaded and on their way 
west, also in symbol trains, 24 hours after 
arrival, unloading to be done in 7 hours 
after placement. Time limits on all types of 
detention of these cars are expected to ex- 
tract from them the required ton-mileage 
increase. 
S 
MECH. DEPT. LABOR: How the me- 
chanical department may best protect its 
manpower requirements is analyzed in a 
paper herein by F. K. Mitchell, assistant 
general s. m. p. of the N. Y. Central. 
Recommended action includes (a) co- 
operation with Federal authorities for draft 
deferments of a reasonable ratio of skilled 
employees and apprentices; (b) removal 
of state restrictions from employing the 
16-18 age group; (c) job “freezing;” (d) 
management-union agreement for hiring 
“temporary” employees and use of em- 
ployees on jobs which they can do but for 
which they may not qualify under existing 
rules; (e) getting trained supervisors and 
sanitary facilities which will permit suc- 
cessful employment of women; (f) in- 
tensified training and safety programs and 
union-management collaboration to maxi- 
mize production. 
=) 

AIR CARGO, MILITARY AID?: 
Further evidence that aviation protagonists 
are not going to be satisfied with the me- 
dium-sized niche to which economics will 
limit commercial air transportation is of- 
fered in an editorial herein. Chairman 
Pogue of the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
quoted as bearing down on the military 
desirability of having several tens of thou- 
sands of planes in active commercial oper- 
ation in the post-war period, and he strong- 
ly hints such a fleet as this ought to be 
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kept in the sky whether it can pay its way 
or not. Meantime, surface transportation 
will be expected to keep “stand-by” facili- 
ties in instant readiness to take on the 
work of the subsidized air carriers, when 
they abandon their commercial “front” for 
frankly military duty. Persons interested 
in surface transportation who derive com- 
fort from the figures on aviation’s limited 
economic prowess might, perhaps, profit- 
ably reflect on the relative political stand- 
ing of the several agencies of transport. 
3 
PUBLIC WORKS “DISCOVERY”: 
Walter Lippmann has handed down an 
oracular pronouncement that “much the 
most important advance in human knowl- 
edge in modern times” is the “discovery” 
that “the proper use of public funds” can 
create full employment for everybody. This 
is no “discovery,” but merely another way 
of saying that a big time can be had for 
a while by spending in excess of income. 
The Prodigal Son had this same “discov- 
ery” in mind when he talked his dad out 
of an advance on his inheritance and went 
away to see the sights. The leading edito- 
rial analyzes the Lippmann “discovery,” 
indicating whither such profligacy must in- 
evitably lead—namely, to everybody getting 
his living, such as it is, at the hands of the 


bureaucracy. 
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MORE EXTRA SECTIONS: The 


ODT is not applying its order against extra 
sections of passenger trains in an arbitrary 
and restrictive manner. Heavy movements 
may be broken up into sections whenever 
weather conditions make such action help- 
ful. Also, troop equipment in the direction 
of empty movement may be used to sup- 
plement regular passenger services. Extra 
sections may be run during the holiday rush 
to accommodate furloughed service men. 
E) 
RENEWING LAMPS: Scheduling re- 
lamping operations systematically will save 
labor, insure efficient use of lamps and pro- 
vide at all times the maximum illumina- 
tion consistent with economy. A General 
Electric specialist in lighting sets down 
some simple rules in a short article herein 
—which should save money and labor, and 
improve the lighting, if applied in substitu- 
tion for haphazard practices. 
cE) 

FALSE WITNESS: The Communists 
are helping along New Deal “social gains” 
by propagandizing for government owner- 
ship of railroads with such assertions as 
“government control would increase the 
carrying capacity of the railroads 35 to 40 
per cent. The experience of government 
control in the first world war justifies this 
conclusion.” The fact is that government 
operation in ten months of war, 1918, in- 
creased railroad performance by 5 per 
cent, while ten months of private operation 
in 1942 have increased railroad perform- 
ance 39 per cent, as an editorial herein ob- 
serves. What is the loyalty of a group 
which completely inverts the truth on a 
policy as vital to military success as effi- 
cient transportation? 
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GEORGE BROOKE RETIRES: An 
outstanding operating man and engineer— 
with physical and statistical evidence in 
profusion on the properties he has man- 
aged attesting to his talents—has retired 
from the presidency of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette, 
and three relatively young men—Messrs. 
Newton, Davin and Bowman—have suc- 
ceeded him, respectively, in his leadership 
of the three systems. The N. K. P. and 
P. M. chiefs are men of long experience 
with the C. & O. and its affiliates, but Mr. 
Newton is a newcomer among railroad of- 
ficers. He brings a brilliant and unusual 
background to the railroad industry, as a 
brief biographical note herein reveals. For 
instance, when before has an American 
railroad been headed by a Rhodes scholar? 

8 
FIREPROOF SIGNAL TOWERS: 
With an instance or two from which to 
observe what happens to railroad opera- 
tions when a signal tower burns down, the 
Norfolk & Western decided to take a few 
stitches in time. An article herein tells 
how this road has proceeded to eliminate 
fire hazards in 30 important signal towers 
of frame construction. Essentially, the job 
is one of encasing wood with non-inflam- 
mable material. As we observe editorially, 
this kind of work does not require stra- 
tegic materials; it is not costly; and the 
alternative risk to dense and vital traffic is 
something not to be lightly dismissed. 

& 
RATE CUT UNJUSTIFIED: The ad- 
ditional facilities the railroads are provid- 
ing to carry the war load are, for the most 
part, being provided at railroad expense— 
in contrast to the situation in most in- 
dustries where enlarged facilities have 
been financed by the government itself. 
Thus, to do their job, the railroads have 
need of reasonable earnings. The rail- 
roads are still earning less than 6 per cent 
on an investment virtually all of which is 
now demonstrating its public usefulness. 
Much of this investment earned no return 
in the years before the war, and who can 
say how much, if anything, it will earn 
after the war? How can nationally-neces- 
sary railroad service be maintained if, when 
a fair return on property is earned in one 
year out of a dozen, federal authorities im- 
mediately seek to reduce earnings to a 
depression level? Such are some of the 
carriers’ answers to the OPA’s anarchic 
and irresponsible effort to destroy railroad 
earnings. 

& 


OPA PROMOTES INFLATION: 
The only thing inflationary in the railroad 
picture today, as the Wall Street Journal 
points out, is the effort of the railway 
unions to secure further wage increases. 
But there the OPA holds its peace. In- 
stead it tries to shift from a handful of 
railway treasuries into general circulation 
several hundreds of millions of dollars. In 
short, what the OPA is seeking to do is to 
divert funds from a place where they exert 
no pressure on the price level to channels 
where they would have this effect. 
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ROOSEVELT ON WAGE CASE: 
The law provides an administrative set-up 
to “stabilize” wages—and pre-war law says 
that National Mediation Board machinery 
decides disputes between railway manage- 
ments and unions. As a practical matter, 
however, as everybody knows, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has made him- 
self the judge in all important union dis- 
putes on the railroads. The current wage 
increase move is to be no exception—as 
Mr. Roosevelt made clear last week. The 
case is kept out of the “stabilization” mill, 
and, hence, will be handled by Presidential 
appointees whose statutory duties do not 
include the prevention of inflation. 

s 
MORE REPAIRS NEEDED NOW: 
Not only is present equipment far less in 
quantity than that which hauled much 
smaller traffic in 1923, 1929 and 1941—but 
the present limited supply is kept in service 
most of the time. That is, “bad orders” 
are held down to an irreducible minimum. 
What this means, of course, is that (com- 
paratively speaking) they are “running the 
wheels off” of the supply of equipment. 
The obvious conclusion from this condition 
is that a steady stream of repair parts and 
replacements is far more important to con- 
tinued efficient operation than it has ever 
been before. The leading editorial sets 
forth the peculiarities of the present equip- 
ment situation and draws conclusions which 
need careful attention by those who have 
any say about materials allocation. 

) 
CAR SPRING PROBLEM: The hard 
part of springing a freight car comes from 
the necessity of providing resiliency for a 
heavy load, without so much stiffness that 
an empty will be, in effect, unsprung. Un- 
der present heavy loading, there is real 
danger from faulty springing, as experi- 
ence with tank cars has shown. C. J. Hol- 
land, in a short article herein, demonstrates 
the ill effects which arise from springs 
which have taken a permanent set, and 
urges detection and removal of these trou- 
ble-makers as a necessary step in mainte- 
nance of efficient transportation. 

® 
POOLING MOTOR SERVICE: The 
Missouri Pacific bus operation between 
Memphis, Little Rock and Texarkana is 
required by the ODT to pool its service 
with an all-highway competitor. Tickets 
are interchangeable, schedules are “stag- 
gered”—and the number of schedules each 
competitor may operate is limited. Similar 
shot-gun nuptials have been ordained for 
Burlington truck operations, as is recorded 
in the news pages herein. 


EVOLUTION IN TARIFFS: There 
are plenty of suggestions coming along all 
the time for improving railroad tariffs— 
and, gradually, meritorious reforms are 
adopted. Those who are impatient at the 
rate of progress will find comfort and en- 
lightenment in an article herein on the Evo- 
lution of Tariff Publication. The work 
of two tariff men of long experience—in 
collaboration with one of the best-known 
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educators in the field—this discussion takes 
the reader back to the old pen-and-ink and 
hand-press days. Maybe there is still a 
long way to go, but we have also come a 
long way—and by the method which in- 
troduces the good of the new without too 
much risk of losing that of the old. 
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LIGHT FOR PROTECTION: Enough 
illumination of the right quality to provide 
protection for railway property—but with 
the minimum of visibility for an enemy in 
the air—such is the difficult job of the en- 
gineer in charge of protective illumination. 
How the job can be done in specific situa- 
tions around a railroad is set forth in a 
paper, reported herein, by W. G. Darley 
of the General Electric Company. 
) 

FILLING THEM WITH AIR: The 
school system is getting a set of textbooks 
in which the subject matter is presented— 
not primarily to instruct. the pupils in the 
three R’s, but rather to make them “air- 
minded.” Arithmetic problems in these 
texts have to do with flight calculations. 
Geography, history, biology—all have been 
re-written to inculcate zeal for aviation in 
the young mind. Not so long. ago, there 
was some distaste expressed at Hitler’s 
using the German schools primarily as a 
means to indoctrinate the pupils with his 
pet enthusiasms—perverting education from 
its historic function of general enlighten- 
ment. But that is in benighted Germany. 
In the schools of the enlightened United 
States, so the New York Times reports, 
“literature of the air is replacing the clas- 
sical readings of former years.” 


ECONOMICS AND AVIATION: 
Elsewhere herein is reported discussion of 
the economic limitations of air transporta- 
tion of freight, developed at a recent meet- 
ing of automotive engineers at Chicago. 
The consensus was similar to that which 
other creditable observers have concluded, 
namely, that the field ascribable to air 
transportation of freight is economically a 
small one. However, from widespread ac- 
tivities by aviation devotees, such as that 
set forth in the foregoing paragraph, it 
seems possible to doubt that aviation will 
be confined by its economics. Actually, the 
plane is merely a mechanism for moving 
goods and people—having both its advant- 
ages and disadvantages, as do all agencies 
of transportation. But there are politically 
powerful people who attribute to this mech- 
anism much more than its intrinsic quali- 
ties—who yield it a devotion similar to, and 
perhaps even replacing, that which they 
owe to their country and to Divine Provi- 
dence. 
a e 

ALLDREDGE ICC CHAIRMAN: 
Reverting to its former custom of rotating 
its chairmanship, with one-year tenure, the 
I. C. C. has elected J. Haden Alldredge to 
this post for 1943. The turn belonged to 
John L. Rogers, but he passed it up because 
of the extra work he is doing for ODT. 
Commissioner Alldredge, it will be remem- 
bered, came to the I. C. C. from the T. V. A. 
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WINTER HAS COME: It is by now, 
probably, betraying no military secret to 
observe that over last week-end the tem- 
perature in a certain section of this con- 
tinent was unseasonably frigid—and that, 
as a result, long-distance trains got some- 
what behind schedule. In the August 29 
issue of this paper was published an edi- 
torial entitled “If Winter Comes”—in 
which it was pointed out (1) how much 
cold weather increases the railways’ operat- 
ing difficulties, (2) how these difficulties 
are offset, in normal times, by a seasonal 
recession in traffic, (3) how, this year, the 
seasonal decline will not occur, and (4) 
how facilities. and equipment were already 
strained to the limit by the pre-winter traf- 
fic. It was suggested that these condi- 
tions be taken into account (as they were 
not) by the WPB in its calculations of 
railway equipment requirements. If 
troubles of this kind recur, the responsi- 
bility will be that of the government “ex- 
perts’ who substituted their opinion for 
that of experienced railway men on what 
the carriers’ need for equipment and ma- 
terials was going to be. 


ALL-COMMODITY RATES OK: 
Rates from Mid-West points into southern 
territory, designed primarily to enable the 
railroads to compete for traffic highly sus- 
ceptible to truck competition at standard 
class rates, .have finally received I. C. C. 
approval. The commission finds that the 
rates have been generally beneficial. They 
have given the railroads more revenue per 
car and the customers lower rates per ton. 
They have held traffic which otherwise 
would have been lost. Even the truck lines 
which complained of these rates seem to 
have prospered well in spite of them. So 
the full commission has pronounced its 
benediction—but not without a discordant 
note from a near-majority in opposition, 
sticklers for formalism in classification. 


ABOLISH TRAFFIC MEN?: Com- 
missioner J. Monroe Johnson wrote to 
A. A. R. President Pelley recently, sug- 
gesting that the railroads abolish their traf- 
fic departments for the duration. Mr. Pel- 
ley, in reply, reminded the Commissioner 
that the railroads had some expensive ex- 
perience with this plausible expedient dur- 
ing the last war. It is easy to disband a 
sales organization, but it takes a long 
time to construct one. Freight traffic rep- 
resentatives, at the present time, are not 
needed for competitive solicitation—but 
they can, and do, render a valuable serv- 
ice to patrons by advising them on ad- 
herence to minimum loading requirements 
and other war-time rulings. With so much 
traffic moving over unusual routes, patrons 
need more help with rates and routing than 
in normal times. Mr. Johnson concedes 
that these are useful activities for traffic 
men, but he doesn’t think they ought to do 
any competitive solicitation at all, nor 
that they should give passing reports and 
other such refinements of service to cus- 
tomers. : 
































INDUSTRY 1s on an EIGHT-DAY WEEK 


Seven days a week America is doing one of the greatest 
jobs of production the world has ever known. We are liv- 
ing with one part of that job here at Alcoa, where over 
seventy thousand men and women are producing Alumi- 
num in quantities that were mere fantasy yesterday. 

But there’s an eighth day tucked in among the few 
open spaces in the seven-day week. Engineers are able 
to squeeze in some important Imagineering about post- 
war products—planning that will help convert war 
jobs into peace jobs. 

For instance: 

Imagine what 1,000 pounds less weight in the 
automobile of the future would mean in performance, 


gas economy and tire life. Then engineer it down 





to the realization that 1,000 pounds can be taken off 
by using, say, 500 pounds of Aluminum per car. 

Now translate possibilities such as these into your 
own business. 

Aluminum costs less today. New methods, tech- 
niques, processes, and new forms of metal coming out of 
the war effort will all be available for the as-yet-untold 
possibilities in tomorrow’s peacetime products and 
peacetime services. 

Our eighth day is devoted to helping Imagineers 
throughout industry use the potentialities of Alcoa 
Aluminum in bettering the new ideas they are dreaming 
up. ALumiInumM Company oF America, 2178 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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before hey start 


Mos fires are preventable. A smol- 
dering cigarette, flipped carelessly in- 
to a dark corner . . . a welder’s spark 
flying unnoticed into a pile of oily 
waste—these little things can, and do, 
start devastating fires. 

At the beginning of the war emer- 
gency, recognizing that fire is a 
treacherous and deadly saboteur of 
production, Bethlehem intensified its 
. attack on the fire hazard. As always, 


in the 
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trained, fully-equipped fire-fighting 
forces supplied the backbone of the 
fire-control effort, maintaining day- 
and-night vigilance in every Bethle- 
hem plant and shipyard. 

But to bring home the vital impor- 
tance of fire prevention and control 
to every Bethlehem employee, we’ve 
designed a series of posters in full 
color and are displaying them in key 
locations throughout all Bethlehem 
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shipyards and steel plants, which are 
now engaged in vital war work. 
These posters are based on analysis 
of the most serious causes of fire and 
the all-important part of the human 
element in fire prevention. By point- 
ing out to employees specific ways in 
which they can prevent or subdue 
fires, the posters are helping to mini- 
mize a potentially grave threat to the 
production of war materials. 


FAULTY WIRING 
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Five of Bethlehem’ s series of fire-prevention posters. 
These posters are printed in full color. Each 
poster 1s designed to emphasize a specific problem 
in fire prevention or control. 


BETHLEHEN 
STEEL 


War-production plant executives who are 
carrying on fire-prevention campaigns may 
find these posters of interest. A compli- 
mentary set will be supplied or request to 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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SYPHON 





Syphons produce more 
boiler capacity with 
less weight, less 
steel, less labor and 
less cost, and for 
equivalent results as- 
sure greater economy 
in service and mainte- 
nance than larger boil- 
ers without Syphons, 
plus safety from boiler 
explosion. 
























Fiffeen 4-8-4 
fype locomo- 
fives recently 
completed for 
the St. Louis- 
San Francisco 
Railway are 
equipped with 
two firebox 
Syphons and 
one combus- 
fion chamber 
Syphon. 
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CLEARING THE DOCKS FOR ACTION 


1 was visiting with a Midwestern none agent when a local manufacturer 
telephoned: ““We must rush two carloads of Russian defense material to catch a 
ship.” 


“Better consult the export authorities about that,” advised the freight agent. ““You 
know that now you have to have a permit from the Government and then have 
it validated by the Manager of Port Traffic of the Association of American 
Railroads before we can move that shipment to seaboard.” 


“Why do | need a permit?”’ demanded the manufacturer. “This is war material 
and Russia needs it now—without delay.” 


“It’s for your own protection as well as for the protection of other shippers,” 
replied the agent. “Most important, however, is the fact that it conserves 
railroad equipment.” 


Naturally, the manufacturer was hot under the collar. But after the freight agent 
explained the situation, he soon cooled off. He was not as familiar with trans- 
portation matters as those who have been keeping in touch through the thirteen 
regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards and their freight-car efficiency committees. 


Briefly, the freight agent told the manufacturer that, with overseas shipping 
space limited and under the direct control of the Government, the railroads were 
not moving any export tonnage to any of our ports until the shipment had been 
approved and they knew that there was room for it—that the freight would be 
unloaded from the cars promptly upon arrival at ship’s side. 


““We’re not going to have any pile-ups at seaports this time,” the freight agent 
reminded the manufacturer. : 


During the first World War—as you and I remember too well—there was such a 
rush to get war material overseas, there was such a general marking up of export 
shipments as “priorities,” that all along the Atlantic seaboard thousands upon 
thousands of freight cars blocked railroad yards and terminals. 


The railroads delivered the freight on time. But there was so much confusion 
because of the uncontrolled use of “priorities” that nobody knew what freight to 
unload first. As a result, thousands of freight cars became nothing but wheeled 
warehouses. They stood idle, under load, for weeks and months in many in- 
stances, unable to be moved or unloaded because of the congestion. 


This time things are different. There is little storage in freight cars these days. 
Railroads and shippers are better organized and are working so closely with the 
Government that no goods are being permitted to roll toward seaports until 
the Manager of Port Traffic advises there will be no congestion, no pile-up, at the 
port of embarkation. Cars are being unloaded promptly and as they are released 
for further transportation service, others move in as space is available. 


Good sense on the part of the railroads and shippers, plus Government assistance, 
is solving the problem before we get to it. Exports are moving through our ports 
systematically and in immense volume. Freight cars are not being stalled on side- 
tracks now. They’re rolling as they never rolled before. 


—The Trackwalker 
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FLAME-HARDEN New or Rebuilt Parts 


to Make Them Last Longer 


@ Oxy-acetylene flame-hardening is a recoin- 
mended method for giving steel or iron 
wearing parts additional surface hardness 
that makes them last longer before replace 
ment is required. Engine truck rockers, 
rocker seats, chafing castings, crosshead 
guides, spring saddles, spring-saddle seats, 
engine truck journal boxes, 
sheave wheels, wearing plates, 
and — as shown above — stoker 
screws, are included in the long 
list of parts that are being flame- 
hardened before use. Most com- 


SINCE 


monly used steels and high-strength cast irons 
can be flame-hardened successfully. In addi- 
tion, when such parts become worn they can 
be rebuilt with Oxweld M.W. Steel Welding 
Rod or No. 9 Cast Iron Welding Rod, and 
then flame-hardened to retard future wear. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


The word ‘‘Oxweld’’ is a registered trade-mark of a Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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THREE GOOD MEN...AND TRUE 


Bendix-Westinghouse Brake individually suited to 


As ever, genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 
Air Brakes cover the entire field of commercial motor 
transportation with a specific control for each braking 
requirement % Bendix-Westinghouse fully recognizes 
the distinct variations between services and has 
engineered a safe, economical, powerful control to 
meet every purse and purpose *% Today, as 


always, you may confidently select the genuine 


your particular operation or service . . . and with full 
assurance that you have availed yourself of the finest 
* If you’re not already fully aware of the very marked 
superiority and many exclusive advantages of genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and Air Control 
Devices, we earnestly suggest you contact your nearest 


Authorized Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE C 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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INSUTAPE AND 
WOVENSTONE 


The higher insulating efficiency with ac- 
companying savings in fuel, ease of appli- 
cation that requires a minimum amount of 
time and labor and maximum operating 
economies provided by Insutape and Wov- 
enstone are absolute essentials during war 
time. They will not shake down, even under 
the most severe vibration—always stay 
snug and firm against the pipe—can be 
applied and reapplied over and over again 
without loss of insulating efficiency. 


* If you have not already received your copy 
of the new Unarco Packing and Insulation 
booklet number 48-968, listing packings 
and insulations important to war time effi- 
ciency, why not send for your copy now? 
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Some Men Build Planes with a Bulldozer 


While the American construction industry 
has been performing fabulous feats of build- 
ing, prophets have been predicting that 
“next year,” war building would be all 
done, and the construction industry would 
retire, deflated, to the sidelines. 

In 1940, the lull was to come in Spring, 
1941. Then it was to come in Winter, 
1941-42. Then in Spring, 1942. But this 
industry forges on and on, running up 
buildings, cutting down time, breaking 
records. 

Construction this year will probably 

ach twelve billions. That outstrips any- 
thing ever seen. But already, post-war 
‘anners figure that a twenty-three billion 


dollar construction year is not hard to 
foresee in peacetime years. Already the 
backlog of unbuilt homes, postponed com- 
mercial buildings, and delayed public im- 
provements is running into billions. 

Koppers is grateful that it has been able 
to contribute to the construction indus- 
trys records by manufacturing and supply- 
ing pressure-creosoted and salts-treated 
timber required for war factories, hangars, 
defense housing, piers and other con- 
struction. 

For one war factory roof alone, Koppers 
shipped 200 carloads of coal tar roofing. 
Koppers waterproofing has gone into am- 
munition igloos . . . important Koppers 


ingredients have gone into the plastics 
which bond the layers of plywoods now 
used in such volume . . . Koppers road tars 
have built access roads to war factories and 
army camps. These are but a few examples 
of peacetime products satisfying vital 
wartime needs. Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buy United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 











TANKERS THE SUBS C4W7’ SINK 


Me: than 314 million gallons of oil 
a day are rolling into the East in 
tank cars. 


That’s 70 times the amount the rail- 
roads usually have been called upon to 
transport—well over half the total 
needs, hauled in tankers the subs can’t 
sink. 


To handle this new assignment takes 
the full time of 1,400 locomotives, 
when there are a dozen other uses for 
every locomotive in the war program 
as a whole. But it’s a job that has to be 
done, so the railroads are doing it, as a 
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part of their bigger job of hauling 1 
million tons of freight a mile every 
minute round the clock. 


Behind this record oil movement is a 
story of the American brand of cooper- 
ation: by the companies that ship the 
oil—by the companies that own the 
tank cars—by the Federal Petroleum 
Cooperator—by the Office of Defense 
r . 

Transportation. 


That’s why this particular story of 
what the railroads are doing is a-good 
example of what it takes to keep 
America working and fighting. 
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on DIESEL POWER 


ODERN Diesel locomotives operating in 
high speed passenger and freight service 
require quality springs to protect their mechan- 
ism and the track structure from undue shock 
and vibration. “Railway” Steel Spring Division 
has all the facilities, metallurgical, research, heat 
treating and manufacturing, combined to pro- 


duce the right springs for your unusual service. 
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30 CHURCH STREET, NE Wee RK. N. _Y. 







16 RAILWAY AGE 





PEERLESS 
H-1-B Draft Gear 


A.A.R. APPROVED 


Geared to the Needs 
of the Wartime Tempo 


PEERLESS 
Equipment Company 
310 S. Mien. Ave.. Chicago. TIL 
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“War 


Correspondents’ 


on the Home Front! 


Onz oF THE MosT important jobs of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Traffic Representatives 
these days is to keep the Army, the Navy 
and war industries posted on the where- 


abouts of vital materials in transit. 


For never have time—and timing—been 
such decisive factors in our country’s his- 
tory as they are today. The Army and the 


Navy must have exactly what they need 


when and where they want it. War plants 
must know precisely when materials will 
atrive, so assembly lines can maintain their 
high-speed war tempo. So accurate report- 


ing is vital. 


Yet this is only one of the many wartime 


responsibilities of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Traffic Department, converted to the war 
effort. They are extremely helpful to war 
industries in disseminating and interpret- 
ing rules, regulations and rates controlling 
wart shipments... in assisting shippers in 
the maximum loading of freight... in 
arranging movements of troops, naval per- 
sonnel and essential war-business ‘trans- 
portation. Day and night, our traffic rep- 
resentatives work for the war effort. 


If you—or your organization—have a prob- 
lem involving shipments of critical materials, 
please don’t hesitate to call us. Our years 
of experience are right where our heart is— 
working all-out for Victory! 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


SERVING THE NATION 
8-2 OEE SO SE ATES OP AE! POSS? AOE STA 


Le ee \\ ee NRA SI gg SN SS 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











FOR SALE 








EDUCATIONAL 
RAILROAD SCALES, CRANES, 
Educational Serviees ete. 
fer Se ies Gab taba terse tap 
: e Fair orse 
RAI E 150 ton railroad scale, 50 ft.; 
LROAD ng one 15 ton pri pen locomotive 
Maintenance ia crane. Also several over - 
M sare - tric traveling aude pa eames 
ical— locomotives; relaying rails; spikes 
Signal— and bolts. Write for complete in- 
Operating— formation. 


Engineers and Firemen— 
All Supervisors— 
The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 


WHEEL LATHE 


36” Niles, No. 5 
fi aes driven) ted 
or turning w moun 
on axles 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS," ING. 
13486'S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 








“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 











Use Space 
Here 





SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St., Kansas City, Kans. 


WANT TO PURCHASE 
4 inch O. D. boiler tubes; steel 
pipe of all sizes, Valves; me 
ndustrial plants; mills; railroads; 
trackage; etc. 

WRITE; WIRE OR PHONE 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and sell. 

Get our quotations. 











AT BIG SAVINGS 
Locomotives, railroad equipment 
and accessories; machinery; boilers; 
motors; engines and other equip- 
ment. Write, wire or phone for 
prices. 


Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


108 N. 2nd St. Kanses City, Kans. 








WANTED! 

16, 20, 24 or 30 cubic yard 
AIR DUMP CARS 
Any quantity, type, make or loca- 
tion. Also 10 to 30-ton Gas or 

Diesel Locos. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
38 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








POSITION WANTED 
As Manager or Superintendent 
short line railroad. Age 47 years. 
5 years’ experience rail trans- 
rtation. At present employed as 
upervisor large trunk line. 
Address Box 595, 


RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 








POSITION OPEN 
Experienced sales engineer to man- 
age sales of forging department of 
a large manufacturer located in 
Pittsburgh. 


for a man with experience in all 


Excellent opportunity 
kinds of forgings: Give complete 
information. Replies held in strict 


confidence. 


Box 596, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 





RELAYING RAILS 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


700 tons of 90# rails with angle 
bars; 400 tons 100# with -angle 
bars; 30,000 tie plates; spikes, 
belts, switch material. Available 
for quick shipment from Atlantic 
Seaboard. 


M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


450 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SPEEDERS 


2 Sheffield Model 41 
2 Fairmont Model M14 
12 Adams No. 2 


Offered in good used condition, 


HARRIS MACHINERY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Use 


Space 
Here 














Our Name on ALL 
of your Purchasing Department’s 
Inquiry Lists for 

FREIGHT CAR PARTS 


MAY— 
Insure Necessary Deliveries 
Reduce Purchase & Maintenance Costs 
Noticeably. 





Some items actually available for immediate shipment: 


2800 6x8x6“D" Couplers 
JOURNAL BOXES 


3000 6 x11, Andrews or Arch-Bar 
3500 5 x9, Andrews or Arch-Bar 
2400 5 x9, Vulcan 

500 44% x 8, Vulcan 


4700 5 x49, Journal Box Wedges 
500 Draft Springs, 734 x 9%, D.C. 
400 Bolsters, Cast Steel. Box Type. 


TRUCK SIDE FRAMES 

628 51% x 10, Bettendorf 

425 5%x 10, Andrews 

358 514 x 10, Vulcan 

664 5 x 9, Bettendorf 

212 5 x 9, Andrews 

224 44x 8, Vulcan 
Bettendorf Company’s final inventory of New Truck Frames— 
Bolsters—Center Sill Ends—Fillers—Plate Supports—Draft 
Lugs—Box Lids—Spring Planks, both formed and not formed 
—also their Spring Plank Dies. 


Request our Stock Lists 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL OR TRADE FOR? © 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Yeers’ Experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’’ 
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THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
By Ratpu P. Jounson, M. E. 





Chief Engineer, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 


This authoritative. treatise on the 
theory, operation and economics of 
the modern steam locomotive pre- 
sents the results of recent research 
and current practice. Comparisons 
are drawn with Diesel-electric and 
other types of motive power. 

The material has been stripped down 
to fundamentals, with just enough 
background included to indicate the 
paths of development. Tables have 
been carefully checked against latest available data. 
This book will be of particular interest to locomotive de- 
signers, superintendents of motive power, shop superinten- 
dents, master mechanics and engineers concerned with 
motive power. Members of railroad executive committees 
and bankers specializing in railroad securities will find the 
chapters on locomotive economics of special value. Stu- 
dents of mechanical engineering can use the book as a 
sound text on modern locomotive practice. 


550 pages, 100 drawings and photographs, tables, 6x9, 
cloth, $3.50 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL 








S1mmons-BoARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of JOHNSON’S new book, THE STEAM 
LOCOMOTIVE, on 10 days’ free examination. T wish to keep 
it I will remit the list price of $3.50. Otherwise I will return the 
book postpaid. 
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4p OIL and GREASE 
THIS EASY 4 WAY! 
LLIMINATE 


FIRE HAZAROS 


GZ, BALL 


ASBESTOS SWEEPING COMPOUND 


CLASSIFIED AS NON-COMBUSTIBLE 
BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC. 


Here at last—a sweeping compound that effici- 
j ently removes oil and grease deposits, yet does 

not create a fire hazard. Absorptive action; 
mildly abrasive. The ONLY product of the kind 
on current Underwriters’ re-examination list 
classified as ‘“Non-Combustible.” 


LESSENS ACCIDENTS DUE TO FALLS 


Widely used in metal working, chemical and food 
plants, refineries, power plants, garages, filling 
stations, etc. Contains no acids or caustics; will 
not damage floors or injure shoes or clothing. 



























Very economical—may be reused until thoroughly 
oil soaked. Write for free sample and full 
information to Dept. 40. 








THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. Office 
and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 













Steam Couplers 





A. R.A STANDARD witli 
Flexible Conduits . 
REPLACES RUBBER HOSE : 
Vapor Systems Vy ne POR 
THERMOSTATIC CONTROL A ; 
Air Conditioning | ENGINEERED 
PRODUCTS 





The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °’Siic’* 













F PERFORMANCE 
UNEQUALLED IN THE HISTORY OF 
INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 
THE KERITE Wiseedst? COMPANY I 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO 














For Index to Advertisers 
See Last White Page 











KING SANDER TRAP N° 34 





Provision for automatic cleaning blast embodied within the trap. 
Adjustable for grade of sand, flow required and air pressure. 


Single, Duplex and Triplex operating valves to suit varying 
arrangements. 


THEU. S. METALLIC PACKING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Maximum loading throws an added burden on brake 

equipment—a good reason why Schaefer connections 

through the bolster in combination with Schaefer loop 

hangers and truck levers should be used on all new 

freight cars. It’s the modern way—to faster schedules, 

safer operation, and the conservation of both critical 
materials and manpower. 


EQUIPMENT 
‘ COMPANY 


KOPPERS Lg BUILDING e PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ists) 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS...BRAKE ROD JAWS...WEAR PLATES...BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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~ 4500 TONS OF STEEL SALVAGED 
per Wer Lh fort 





An eastern road recently installed a 
G-R-S Centralized Traffic Corftrol System 
on 23 miles of road and found that it 
could handle the same volume of business 
(50 trains daily) on two tracks which it 
formerly handled on three. 
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e one track removed 
e 23 miles of steel salvaged 
e cost of maintaining one track eliminated 





G-R-S cT¢ is an economical means of in- 
creasing track capacity. Records prove this. 

You, too, may find that you can elimi- 
nate needless trackage. Ask our nearest 
District Office to make a Prien for you. 
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